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Foreword 


HIS little collection of sketches is the outgrowth 
TT of five years of service in the Belgian Congo 
under the Africa Inland Mission. 

It is dedicated to Nyilak and all who, like her, are 
coming up out of a deep thraldom—and is launched— 
a tiny craft—on the great sea of books, in the hope 
that it may in some small way serve the friends at 
home by deepening the sense of kinship and obligation 
to those who “ walk the path” in far Africa. | 

Three of these sketches have already appeared in the 
Sunday School Times and the others at intervals in 
Inland Africa, and I wish to express to the publishers 
appreciation for their courtesy in granting permission 


for their use in this volume. 
M. E. 
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_NYILAK 


_ on the stillness of our warm, bright, African 
afternoon. Two strong little brown hands 
bring the pestle down on the mortar with a certain 
deftness and grace that I quite envy.. Now and again 
the sound is.interrupted, by .a peal of the lightest ripply 
laughter, as the owner of the busy hands mocks my 
crude attempts at her native tongue. Meanwhile, the 
odour of coffee rises pleasantly from the mortar, as 
the rich brown coffee beans are slowly but relentlessly 
ground into powder. We sit together on the porch of 
our mud and bamboo, grass-thatched house, girdled 
about by mystic, quiet mountains, haze-wrapped -in 
changing purples, and overlooking the utter peace of 
Lake Albert, many feet below, as it slips away and 
away into the far distance, where inborn cloud and 
white-reflecting waters merge. . 

She is Nyilak, and we are keeping house together in 
the heart of Congo Land. She wears a bit of one- 
piece dress, near-white, of coarse material, used for 
flour sacking at home, but very satisfactory and stylish 
among us here. It is strictly a one-piece garment, and 
the only piece present at any given time. 

etre 


mT HUD, aed: thud,—the rhythmic sound beats in 
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We first met many weeks ago, as, one afternoon, on 
her way from the mission station to her village, 
perched high on a neighbouring hill, she passed the © 
Government rest-house, where I, a very new mission- 
ary, was staying until further orders. No small dress 
concealed her graceful little girl-body that day. A 
bunch of fresh green leaves bobbed jauntily from a 
string about her waist with a tail-like effect behind, a 
fig leaf in front, and lo, she was clad. She came, she 
saw, she conquered. We smiled upon each other, that 
universal language of the ages, and succumbed at once. 

So, one day, some two months later, we cast our lots 
together, and fared forth afoot, bag and baggage, over 
the twelve beautiful, varied miles that lie between our 
two Stations, Kacengu and Ara. I, to my task of © 
working in the school, and she, to be my hands and 
feet in household matters. We have been here over a 
week now, daily growing in mutual understanding. 
We have actually arrived at the point where we can 
laugh together, which marks a milestone in any friend- 
ship. Indeed, she frequently laughs at me, but with 
such a whole-souled merriment that I cannot take 
offense. On one baking day, her amusement was in- 
tense when my tart-dough refused to roll, but clung 
in grim, adhesive patches to the bottle-rolling pin and 
finally had to be poked into shape by a very disgusted 
cook, before it could go into the “house of the 
fire’ (oven). : . 

Our days might seem to lack variation, but we can 
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thrill to the small things of the every day; she has 
always known the art, and daily I learn of her. 

In the morning, when the late African day has 
_ searcely arrived, she wakes out of her deep, deep child 
slumber, rises from the mat on the floor at the foot of 
my bed, and slips out of doors to hang up her “ cloth- 
of-sleeping ”—an old woolen coat of mine into whose 
_ sheltering folds she disappears each night, head and all. 

Presently she returns with a handful of long dried 
grass, and proceeds to “ blow the fire” in my drunken 
little stove, which stands in the corner, propped up on 
a pile of stones. After much puffing and blowing there 
comes a responsive crackle, a bright blaze, and the deed 
is done. Then the porridge must be heated, and the 
coffee made. Through the folds of mosquito net, I 
love to watch her cheerful little-girl busy-ness, as she 
ministers to my wants. At 6:30 the “horn cries,” my 
signal to begin the day. As I appear, she disappears, 
with a pan of warm water. Follows a great splashing 
on the porch outside—her morning bath—and she ~ 
comes back to the fire to dry off, shining and more 
glisteny brown than ever. 

When the second “ horn cries” we are off to school, 
down in the grass-thatched, mud school house, with its 
_lesson-chalked walls and its benches of long bamboo 
poles lashed together with tough native fibre. Here, 
she frequently becomes my assistant; from the dizzy 
heights of Class Three sternly guiding the bewildered, 
uninitiated through the mazes of “ A-E-I-O-U.” 
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After school is over, we house-keep—the sweeping, 
dusting, bed-making, ‘etc., of all well-regulated es- 
tablishments. She “spreads” the bed with the 
* cloth-of-the-bed,’’ and washes the dishes with the 
“ cloth-of-the-dishes.” There are the dishes to be put 
away, “the pot-which-is-big” (teakettle), “ the-pot- 
of-the-coffee,” “ the-pot-of-the-porridge,” etc. “‘ The 
dishes-which-are-white ”’ remain on the table for the 
next meal (for lack of cupboard), arranged with care 
and precision. “ The-cup-from-which-people-drink- 
water ” stands by the great “ pot-of-the-water,” ready 
for instant service. When all is finished a little voice 
asks, “‘ Shall I not draw water now?” I nod and she 
is off to the river, over a quarter of a mile away, down 
a steep hill. She will be back in an hour, the pail bal- 
anced high on her head, with that sure grace that never 
fails to call forth my admiration. If I look at her re- 
proachfully for a fancied delay (these small water car- 
riers are prone to gossip by the way), she hastens to 
assure me that the river “‘ abides far, far, far,” sticking 
out her under lip in the direction, by way of emphasis. 

When the noon “horn cries,” she gladly retires to 
the open wood-fire outside with her dinner, two large 
sweet potatoes, to be roasted. Her eating is done with 
a joy and abandon that many of us feel, but deem it 
prudent to conceal, and her satisfaction in a meal is 
measured by the degree to which she “ yings” (bulges) 
at its close. Before we came to Ara, where potatoes 
are to be had, along with her people, “‘ hunger hurt her 
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much,” and I could count all the poor little ribs quite 
easily. But now she tells me proudly she “ yings”’ all 
the time, a fact that I can readily see for myself. 

_ When the day’s work is over and the sudden African 
darkness has descended upon us, shutting us in upon 
ourselves, away from mountain and lake, we draw our 
shades, which is a polite way of saying we shut our 
rough, wooden door-windows, light our bit of a lan- 
tern, and become quite folkesy. If I have school work 
to do, she brings her small native stool within the circle 
of the light and drones over the primer, or fingers the 
arithmetic slips as I finish them. When I am through 
I generally hear her recite the “ words of God,” Bible 
verses which have been translated into the Alur, and 

which she knows backward and forward, and almost 
upside down. By half past seven she is shaken with 
prodigious yawns, open and unashamed, and we need 
no clock to announce bedtime. 

So she comes and kneels by my bed (not unlike a 
white, very-own child) and we look to Him to whom 
all children, black and white, are dear. Her prayer is 
much longer and more fervent than mine, for as yet the 
“ words of the Alur remain very small in me” ; but we 
know He hears and understands all tongues and we are 
comforted. At the close we say “Jambo” to each 
other, which is ‘“ How-do-you-do,” ‘“ Good-bye,” 
“ Good-morning,” “Good-night,” all rolled into one 
according to the exigencies of the occasion. I hear the 
scratch of a bamboo mat being dragged over the mud 
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floor, a rustle of wrapping and settling, and soon she 
is far away, and only the crickets and I hold forth. 
_ Often after the coat-wrapped little figure on the mat 
is still, I lie under my eerie mosquito net and wonder 
about her, her thinkings, her longings, her horizons, © 
for as yet I stand so at the rim of her life. She is by 
no means perfect. If “ hunger hurt her too much,” I 
fancy my larder would soon suffer. She has never 
been sheltered, quite the reverse, and I do not like to 
dwell upon what I know she must know of sin and 
impurity. Her future? Will she one day be sold to 
some old hardened heathen man with other wives? 
There are thousands of her in the clustered villages of 
these wonder hills, born to become merely property in 
exchange for so many sheep, to live, to bear children, 
to die in the darkness. I send up a bit of a prayer, this 
time in English, that she may be spared the fate of 
many another merry little girl before her. . 
She has lately developed an admirer, a stout little boy 
who works on the station, the son of a chief. He has 
given her presents—handsome ones—money, and a 
dried fish! The money she wears upon a string around 
her waist. African money has a very convenient hole 
through its center. The fish is gone, but it remained 
among us some time, gradually diminishing; and if its 
growing strength in any way symbolised the affections 
of its sender, it must have been very reassuring to the 
lady of his choice. He says, this small, bright-eyed 
black boy, that he wants her because she knows the 
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“Word of God” and goes to school as he does. 
Recently his mother came to inspect her, and he has 
already taken steps to have his father start payment of 
the sheep, twenty being required. 

Nyilak seems much pleased with the arrangement. 
They are still children, and, according to the customs 
of the tribe, would not. marry for four or five years; 
but with the payment of the sheep, she becomes his 
property to be claimed later. We, who love her, some- 
how hope that the bond may hold good, and that one 
day these two, though perhaps not understanding love 
_ as we know it, may found among these lustful folk that 
purest and most eee of all things, a ee Christian 
home. 


cs ok K * ok ok 


The pounding has ceased. I look up. “Is it not 
done?” announces the pretty flute-like voice. “ Come, 
that you see.” It zs done, all of it, and I must help her 
put it away. The sun is almost ready to drop behind 
the biggest mountain. When it is fairly down we will 


_ go in, out of the darkness into the light of our own 


hearth-fire, hers and mine, to finish one more of our 
days together. 


ait 
HOMING-TIME 


HE night is upon us, though it is scarcely seven. _ 
L One is never quite prepared for an African — 
night. There are few twilight heraldings; soft 
veilings of the flaming, cloud-banked, good-bye sun. — 
But of a sudden, before the. afternoon has really — 
ceased to be, down drops the night, a silent, envelop- 
ing blackness, and gathers the whole world within © 
its folds. a 
But this evening through a glorious rent, a defiant 
round moon relentlessly pursues the shadows to their 
lair. Before her compelling light shadows big and 


black and forbidding, shadows little and gray and _ 
faltering, shadows grotesque and clutching, shadows | 


one and all flee away to the farthest rim of the world, 
leaving our Dungu hill tops revealed and luminous in 
a mysterious other-world radiance. Hill and valley and 
moonlight; shrill of crickets; far away thrum of a. 
native three-note instrument; rise and fall of voices in 
the near-by village; truly a fairy night this! 

But my musings are interrupted by an ingratiating 
little voice at my elbow—‘ Oh, Nitho (my African 
name), will you not cause the “ machin-i” to cry to- 
night?’”’ Something sudden and warm wells up inside, 
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as I realise this is homing-time—and homing-time is 
homing-time the round world over. 

So I turn my back upon the moon with all its wiles 
and stumble into the darkness of my grass-thatched 
brick mansion. It takes a while of busy finishing-up 
tasks before we can settle for our evening “ at-home.” 
The day’s pots and kettles must be rounded up and 
shepherded from the “ house-of-cooking” to the 
“house-of-the-dishes.” The “ hot-water-of-bathing ” 
must be made conveniently available against the time of 
retiring. ‘There are two carefully tied and guarded 
chickens (representing a future asset of at least two 
square meals) to be unmoored from their haven under 
the mango tree and put to bed also in the house-of-the- 
dishes. (So far a house-of-chickens has seemed an 
unnecessary luxury for such transient guests.) But at 
last all is done, and, like the saints of old, we “ from 
our labours rest ” and are ready rs our well-earned 
enjoyment. 

“ What shall I choose first?” It is a Soptecily nibeds 
less question, for the answer is a foregone conclusion. 
Two round little black faces break into wide ear-to-ear 
grins of anticipation and the duet announces as one, 
“The Stealing in the Garden of Corn.” And presently 
the crickets are quite put out by a new, strange note. 
invading their domain, as an old but hardy phonograph 
rather scratchingly treats us to, “’Way Down Yonder 
in the Cornfield.” (I have rendered a free transla- 
tion.) We found this treasure some weeks ago stored 
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in this house of the gone-on-furlough head of the sta- 
tion and our joy in it continues unabated. So now we 
have music to “soothe our savage breasts,’ and are 
rapidly developing a musical taste. . 

At the first note tonight there is a rustle. from the 
low Azande palm bench at the foot of my bed and 
the latest addition to. our family sits bolt upright, | 
newly awakened, and stares with profound astonish- 
ment at ies most amazing shied and singing 
“ Machin-i.’ 

He arrived only yesterday, one Alber, a little curly- 
headed half-caste with long lashed soft dark eyes and 
a dimpled chin. Turned over to the mission by his — 
white father, who shortly expects to leave the country 
not to return. Poor little man. Long before I set eyes 
upon him, I heard him out in the work-shop behind the 
house crying lustily for his mother, who had ue gone 
back to her village. | 

Shortly afterward the station waits chief Bea = 
with a rather perplexed look upon his face. What to 
do with this little newcomer? We must take him, of 
course, and gladly, but where to put him? He could 
not be treated like an ordinary little black, nor yet 
brought up as a white child. 

Suddenly I had an inspiration—“ Why vile’ t I 
have him until permanent arrangements should be made 
for him?” I called Nyilak and Akelo and we held a 

family consultation. ‘ Shall I take the child, and if I 
do, will you guard him well?” “Take him,” they — 
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begged, and it was settled. The station head drew a 

sigh of relief, disappeared, and presently returned with 
- “our son” clinging timidly to his hand. 

An odd little figure indeed in a queer grown-up little 
suit of white drill. Military coat with a stand-up col- 
lar, long trousers, with a full quota of pockets, buttons, 
straps, etc.—depending from a pair of full-grown sus- 


penders (greatly foreshortened). And in his handa  — 


gentlemanly straw hat of the most approved American 
standard. In this land of casual, not to say sketchy 
dressing, such a complete array of garments on such a 
wee body was most-surprising. — 

His proud black mother had: done her best to make 
him white. My heart ached with the tragedy of it all, 
_ and went out wholly to this stray mite, far worse than 
orphaned—a racial waif—white tastes in a dark etl 
—neither wholly white nor wholly black. 
_ We spent a good half hour getting acquainted and 
afterward, thanks to the sunniness of childhood, there 
were no more tears, but much gay laughter and prattle 

in Bangala coming from the direction of the house- 
| of-cooking, where my daughters, with royal largess, 
were evidently. extending to him the hospitality of 
the house. 

Evening brought:us face-to-face with a most embar- 
- rassing situation. Nothing to sleep in and nothing to 
sleep upon. But here the head of the station stepped 
into the breach, and by 6:30 a very new, very small 
boy, almost lost in the midst of a very old, very large 
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pajama suit, slept soundly on a native settee all ae 
wrapped in an old blanket loaned by two peat 
hearted little foster-mothers. 


With a final scratch and whirr, the last note of the 
“ Stealing in the Garden of Corn” dies away for the 
second time. I suppose I could play it all the rest of 
the evening and two of my audience would continue to 
roll their eyes, giggle ecstatically and await breathlessly 
each new turn in the narrative—“ Listen, now the bell- 
of-the-boat cries,” “ Now the adunguo (musical instru- 
ment) of the people-who-are-black are playing.” The 
child as yet is still too spellbound to move or utter a 
sound, but sits rigid with ever-widening eyes. How- 
ever, | am a firm believer that “ enough is as good as a 
feast,” and proceed with the program. “The. Song of 
the Child” (Kentucky Babe) follows hard upon our 
first love. It happens to be on the other side. And 
then another and another. Our taste is most catholic, 
and we listen intensely whether it be the “ Overture | 
from Wilhelm’ Tell,” rollicking Irish melodies, or 
Chopin’s “ Funeral March.” 


Outside the moon waxes and waxes over a magic 


world, with a glory that is awesome. But inside there _ 
is another glory. And it is the glory of home. Some-— 
thing glowing and sheltering. Something that quite 
transforms what to outward appearances is merely a 
“square room in a grass-thatched brick African house, 
lighted by a brave little candle (a baking powder tin of — 
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palm oil with a cloth-wound stick in its midst for a 
wick). 

It is a something we feel but cannot quite put into 
words. Perhaps Nyilak best expresses it when, in an 
interval of cranking up and adjusting the needle, she 
looks up suddenly and says, “‘ We have become four 
now.’ And so we have. And we come in four sizes 
and three different shades. Akelo, fat and roly-poly, 
perhaps fifteen, and coal black (she would make a 
perfect Aunt Jemima of pancake fame). Nyilak—a 
possible thirteen, slender, graceful and coal black. 
Alber (now cuddled snugly in Akelo’s arms), chubby 
and six and pale tan. I, who am merely white and 
therefore do not count. | | 
So, I watch them—my three—in the yellow flicker- 
ing light. As they sit on the mat propped against the 
big dresser they merge so completely into its dark 
_ background that I can see hardly more than the shiny 
white gleam of eyes and teeth. Only Alber stands out 
; palely gs Akelo’s dark blue dress. | 
Yes, “ we have become four now,” like a truly fam- 
ily, and with a real undercurrent of oneness. But one 


_ day when the work of this school is finished we must 


pack up our Lares and Penates and take to the path 
- once more, possibly to go our several ways. For my 
girls are growing up and must go back to their people 
_ and their own tribe, over two hundred miles to the 
south, to be taken in 'marriage. We have had many a 
- talk about it in the year we have been together, (all 
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native girls look forward eagerly to marriage and chil- 
dren) and they have promised that they will refuse to 
be sold to heathen boys. They have that a: under 
Government laws. 

And “my son’? Who Leow as yet? Perhaps he 
will be sent to mission headquarters to be brought up — 
in a native Christian family. Perhaps the future holds 
for him even wider opportunities of training and 
service. 

I like to think that some bes before their own hearth 
fires, Nyilak and Akelo will gather their black babies 
about them and pour into their wondering ears the 
story of their travels, of their life with the Masungu, 
of the strange “ machin-i” which cried such wonderful 
things. And then may the memory of these days and 
evenings of ours bring to them both a longing to create 
in their own little homes something of the atmosphere 
of real love, so terribly unknown in this dark land, 

It is long past eight as I slip on the disk for a last 
record, that beautiful selection from Elijah—* If with 
all your hearts ye truly seek Me.” The girls know 
what it is about and listen with a new hush to the far- 
away, invisible, Masungu singing about the same God 
they, too, are seeking and finding in this land of 
black folk.: 

Just at the close the clear notes of the station bugle 
sound good-night out over the hills. We reluctantly 
put the “ machin-i” away. With a “ goo nye, Motha” 
(their only English), my daughters disappear into 
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their little room just off mine. ‘My son” wrestles 
sleepily but manfully with his trailing robes on his way 
back to his settee-bed. And this eos s homing-time 
is over. 


THE MASTER'S COLLEGE 
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“* Halt!’ The dust brown ranks stood fast. 
‘Fire!’ Out flashed the rifles’ blast.” 


NLY, our ranks are skin brown, and no blast 
() will ever flash forth from the long bamboo 

sticks which serve with a mute faithfulness 
as rifles. 

Shades of “ Barbara Frietchie,” just why should you 
come back at this African sunset hour, and at this so 
different, mimic, drill, back from the grim realness 
your swinging lines have immortalised? Just another 
vagary of the human mind, perhaps, whose whimsies 
defy even.the sagest of modern psychologists. Be that 
as it may, those two lines sing themselves over and over 
in my thought as I watch them drill in the last red-gold, 
splendour light of the passing day. 

Sixty of them, straight as ramrods, graduating in 
height from tall, man-grown “ Kwac,” at the head of 
the line, down to little “ Arua,” a tiny black mite, at the 
end, the pet and the mischief of the school. Varying 
also in matters of dress, from the trousers and shirt of 
the older work boys, down to a frankly simple nothing- 
at-all-ness, according to length of residence and per- 
sonal inclination. Varying thus in size and dress, but, 
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at the present moment, one in a concentrated alertness 
that might gladden the heart of any drill master. 
Brown bodies erect, shoulders squared, heads well 
poised, every muscle tense. 

“ Aganaci”’ conducts the drill in an English which 
_ strikes awe and envy deep into the soul of every mem- 
ber of his troop. He has picked it up somehow from 
the English Government military post and proudly 
made it his own. His voice is stentorian, and his eye 
stern and piercing. 

“Shun!” The line stands at stiff attention. “ Lope 
up (slope arms)!” Up go the sticks into correct posi- 
tion. “ Tahn-a-tee (stand at ease)!’ One reverberat- 
ing thud as the sticks hit the ground. A long sigh. 
The automatons become human for a brief moment. 
“Shun!” Click, into position again. ‘“ Numba!” 
“Wan, too.” All keys, from deep rich bass to the 
shrillest of shrill trebles, with a corresponding variety 
of tone volume. “ Wan, too.” “ Wan, too.” “ Taree,” 
_ quite gratuitously adds a misguided mathematical en- 
thusiast midway down the line. He receives a wither- 
ing glare from his disgusted chief, and the numbering 
must be done over again from the beginning. “ Foh, 
foh (form fours)!” ‘ Wan, too, taree,” comes an 
antiphonal shout, as the rigid single line suddenly be- 
comes animate and, in a twinkling, resolves itself neatly 
into two. “ Rye-fay (right face)!” ‘ Wan, too,” and 
they are off at a quick step around the broad stretch of 
ground that lies between our chief station house and 
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the road. The sudden evening shadows reach after 
them, and we almost lose them for a moment. “ Wan, 
too; wan, too.” 

The counting grows fainter, fainter, swells again, 
louder, louder. ‘They are returning for the parting 
salute to their “ Bwana.” “ Haul (halt)!” A last, tri- 
umphant “ Wan, too!” “Shun!” Our “ chief” rises 
from his reviewing seat on the broad porch. “Jambo!” 
Up go sixty brown hands, palm out, and a long-drawn- 

ut “Jah-ambo, Bwana,’ a most boy-like hoot from. 
sixty dusky throats, a scamper of bare brown feet, and 
the drill is over. 

Presently the evening fires will glow cdeacdelty in 
each round mud:and bamboo hut of the school village. 
Boys in groups of threes and fours will gather about 
the big earthen cooking pots ready for the evening 
meal, with appetites that only boydom knows the world 
over. Avaunt knives and forks! Avaunt dishes! 
Who wants a dish when he can make a bowl of his 
thick, native flour paste, pour his soupy porridge (of 
bean tops or pumpkin tops) into it, and finish off tri- 
umphantly with the bowl itself? Who said conversa- 
tion was a lost art? Let him wander from hut to hut, 
from fire to fire, and listen to the ceaseless flow of 
vowel cadences, mingled with much merry laughter, 
which will never wane for a moment until the 8:30 
drum beats for silence and the hush of the night settles 
down upon us. 

And this is our ectipol, some six months old, here in 
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Arua, the West Nile District of the great Province of 
Uganda. Like Topsy, it “just growed,” in a most 
mysterious Jack-and-the-beanstalk fashion. From a 
nucleus of ten small Alurs, sent by their chief to learn 
to read and write, it has increased by twos and threes 
from all over this big district, down to the very shores 
of Lake Albert, some three or four days’ journey away. 
Three great tribes, Madi, Lukbara, and Alur, are repre- 
sented in these mostly half-grown boys; yet we are not 
lacking in married couples. There are Mr. and Mrs. 
Kwac, Mr. and Mrs. Bwat, Mr. and Mrs. Wawa, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Kasimura. ‘There is also little Miss 
Kwac, who arrived early in February, and who ma- 
triculated with us at the tender age of one month. 
She rarely, if ever, misses.a school session, and may yet 
win for us a name and fame in educational circles. 

We meet daily at 6:30 a. M. in the proud, new mud 
school house, by the side of the station main path. It 
is as yet all innocent of benches or seats of any sort. 
But it has seating capacity, which is all we need. Mud 
floors are no hardship where one is unburdened with an 
overplus of clothes. Equipment? A vowel chart or 
two; a handful of number and word slips; two dozen 
printed, and some hand-made, primers; sixty slates and 
pencils; a chalked school wall; but, best of all, an in- 
tense eagerness to learn. The “ mazungu” (white 
man) “waraga” (paper or book), his mysterious 
power to make queer marks on a slate, and in some 
occult fashion to cause these same marks to yield up to 
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him sounds which prove to be one’s own words, the 
very words of one’s village—ah, the mastery of such 
arts are well worth the sibmitting to strange new dis- 
cipline, the taking on of an unaccustomed regularity of 
life and habit, and the foregoing of the peasant sloth — 
and ease of the village. | 

There is something exhilarating about shouting out 
at the top of one’s lungs, A-E-I-O-U, in obedient re- 
sponse to the wanderings of a long bamboo pointer 
over the chalked wall. It is a bit more puzzling to 
shout them from separate slips of paper, with the 
rhythm spoiled and the old order constantly changing, 
but it can be done. Who would have supposed that one — 
would say the same thing for four beans as for a black 
figure on a “ waraga,” consisting of two parallel lines 
and a cross line at the bottom? % 

But the most breathless moment comes when one 
balances on one’s. knees the flat “stone” ( slate), 
grasps with a death-like grip the “ fruit of the stone” 
(slate pencil), and attempts to trace over the queer 
marks the teacher has kindly placed there. Shriek, 
shriek, from the protesting pencil, as it goes on a mad 
path entirely its own. In not many days, though, it 
will submit to being guided ; and, later still, oh triumph! 
It will make marks below the teacher’s mark, just like — 
those it had at first traced. | | 3 

At the beginning and at the close the white teacher 
says strange words about a Person she calls “ Mungu” 
(God). He is a Spirit, she says, but does not do bad 
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things like the black man’s “ Jok,” or evil spirit. And, 
further, while He loves all people, black and white and 
red, He hates, with strength, the bad words of their vil- 
lages. She says many more things day by day about 
an only Child of God—a Son; about a Book wherein 
are found all the “ Words of God ”’—a Book known 
and loved by all the “ mazungu”’ people of God (white 
people of God). There are songs to sing in one’s own 
words all about praising the “ mazungu” God, and 
there are words to learn which the teacher says she 
found in the “ Book of God,” and which the “ ma- 
zungu”’ have put into the words of the Alur, or of the - 
Madi, or of the Lukbara. The words themselves seem 
familiar enough, but it is all very strange at first. The 
teacher says the “Words of God” cause people to 
abide with great joy, and that they are meant for all 
people, black and white alike. ? 
If one has mastered quickly the A-E-I-O-U, a cer- 
tain amount of the numbers, a fair beginning of the 
hard slate marking, he is probably promoted to the — 
dignity of instructing the lesser lights; and at the end 
of the noon hour he joyously pursues his way to the 
porch of the white teacher, along with some eight or 
nine other new dignitaries, to have his own mental 
horizon enlarged for a whole precious hour. He loves 
this hour, and is not too enthusiastic when the after- 
- noon drum beats him out to the work. 

The “ affair of school” finishes each morning at 8, 
and at 8:30 the “ affair of work” begins. Perhaps it 
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is a long session in the garden. A very leisurely hoeing 
and weeding when the “ Bwana” is safe in his house, 
or his head man’s eyes “ have died” temporarily. A 
frantic dirt-flying affair while either chances to be 
present. 

It may be a quest for “ tuk-tuk” (huge ant hills), 
very hard, which, when beaten and packed, make excel- 
lent flooring for our station houses. “ Tuk-tuk” day 
means long lines of boys, single file, winding up the 
station paths from some far field, each with a broken 
bit of ant hill carefully balanced upon his head; a quick 
deposit of the burden, a wild race back for more, and 
so on through the hours of work. Kasimura, the head 
boy, generally brings up the rear in great state, in a 
pair of cast-off “mazungu” trousers, a “ mazungu” 
coat, ditto; and as his crowning glory, a battered, way- 
worn “ mazungu” helmet, crowded down on his black 
pate to his very ears. Kasimura, having an eye to the 
fitness of things, seldom assumes a bossing job without 
first donning his helmet. He means to look the part— 
and he generally does. : 

The 11:30 drum beats in the wees hour and a 
half for rest and copious refreshment. At 4: 30 in the 
afternoon the “ affair of work ” is finished for the day. 
Nothing to do till drill time, and after that only supper 
and bed. 

Two nights a week the drill 4 is followed by a short 
sing and service, when the “ Bwana” explains many 
more things about the “ mazungu”’ God he loves so 
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well ; and little by little helps clear away the fogs and to 
make the “ Words of God” greatly to be desired, even 
though to take them one must abandon all the lusts and 
the sins of the village, so gripping and so dear to the 
heart of every black man. 

One night the “ Bwana” called only the teachers and 
older boys after drill. His face was very grave. “ My 
rupees are almost gone and I cannot pay you any more © 
wages. What do you want to do?” A long, tense 
pause. At last, “ We will stay without wages.” “ But 
_ the gardens are not yet ripe and I can only buy you a 
little food, perhaps one cent a day (one-third of an 
American cent) apiece instead of the three cents you 
have been having.” A still\longer pause. The matter 
of food hits a vital spot. “ We will stay, hungry.” 
And then Kasimura, our Christian head boy, said, 
“God will send more rupees.” 

_ The “ Bwana” continued: “ Tomorrow I must send 
all the boys home for a month. Any who care to stay 
on just a little food may do so. Meanwhile, I shall ask 
God to send more rupees, so that all may return when © 
the new moon comes.” And on the morrow, twenty 


_ boys decided to stay. Joyous coming of the new moon! 


Rupees in the “ Bwana’s” hand; every boy back but 
one, and some with one, two, and three new recruits. 
And so the road to learning is once more cleared for 
sixty-odd eager, dark wayfarers. Some, no doubt, will 
drop by the way when the first enthusiasm is outworn; 
some will betray our trust perhaps; but some will re- 
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main until the true light dawns. And one day these 
will carry into every dark corner of this “ West Nile — 
District,” to three great tribes, the “ mazungu waraga” 
of reading and writing; the “ mazungu” ideas of clean- 
ness and work. But, best of all, the great, glad story 
of the “ mazungu” wonderful God, who loves the black 
man just as well, and longs to make him good. 


IV 
LINE, UPON LINE 


HE “Romance of Missions.” There is some- 
thing winsome about the phrase. We have 
thrilled to it in tales of hero-lives laid down, in 
stirring missionary-hymns of battle. I can never for- 
get a moment when, as one of a band of students 
home-going from a missionary conference, I heard 
one such ring forth in the cavernous darkness of 
“ Mammoth Cave ”—“ Publish Glad Tidings.” There 
in the very depths of the earth we sang it out— 
500 young voices. And the spell of the “ romance 
of missions” was upon us. Personified perhaps 
~ in the figure of a glorious, youthful Galahad, sword 
and armour bright, in his eyes the “ Vision of the 
é Grail.” rasa , 
‘Came a day when the Voice called, and we, too, 
ventured forth to make the hymn a fact, in our eyes 
the “Vision of the Grail.” | 
And the days and months passed. And the “ pub- 
lishing” began to take form. Not flashing of sword, 
gleaming of armour, but very humble, sometimes 
menial tasks, often outwardly ‘quite unresultful. No 
shouting, no tumult, plain unvarnished routine. 
What, then, of the “ Romance of Missions.” We 
35 
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said hotly—“ There is none. At least, not in our field. 
Those hymns must have been of the old days, the 
glorious first days. The Some-Where-Else. Always 
the Some-Where-Else. 

And then one day we saw it—saw suddenly the 
glory shimmering through the humble cloaking of the 
every day. . | 

It was Sunday evening, sunset time, always the love- 
 liest of our African day. We sat in the open about the 
little tea table set on the gravel path just in front of the 
main station house. Five of us—four “ regulars ” and 
our guest, who was passing through to her own station 
—six days away. We were spread out in the long, 
Azande-pudu-woven folding-chairs—in varying atti-— 
tudes of tiredness. A tiredness of spirit, after a week 
of unusual grind with no visible spiritual results. 
Easter Sunday at that—and in the morning we had 
observed it in our simple service by a feeble attempt at _ 
the one Easter hymn we thought we could manage, — 
(with the somewhat erratic aid of a baby organ slightly 
rheumatic as to its pedal extremities). In the after- 
noon a long shauri (native affair) which ended in the 
severe punishment and locking up of two age our girls, — 
for flagrant disobedience. | 

We were too tired to talk much. For once the 
beauty of the hour brought no refreshment. Even 
funny little Banda, Miss Bertelly’s (Miss Bertha’s) 
newly-acquired house boy—very raw but every black 
inch of him fairly bristling with effort, failed to call 
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forth the usual amusement at his Chesterfieldian sweep, 
and his scarce restrained impulse to set tea and cakes 
on the very ground at our feet. But at last the ever- 
new mystery of the quick-coming night began to shed 
its own hush. 

Just then, into our quiet midst suddenly appeared a 
figure out of the dusk. It was Mrs. Bawile (nee Man- | 
zeke), and the torrent of her Azande was directed 
chiefly at Missy Mertelly, (Miss Myrtle) whose is the 
affair of the station women. Another figure followed 
hard upon her steps, whom we had some difficulty in 
recognising as Mrs. Deacon Tomasi (Nasana) until her 
voice proclaimed her. 

Presently, we were treated to an increasingly shrill 
duet. Manzeke seemed to have herself a bit in hand, 
but Nasana’s voice rose to a veritable shriek of concen- 
trated rage. Missy Mertelly’s limp figure suddenly 
stiffened and her stern voice broke in upon the furore. 
I could understand neither them nor her, but I knew 
she was ordering them to their homes at once. All the 
way down the hill Nasana’s ragings came floating back, 
interpolated by sundry “ Solo’s”—a small expletive 
among us, into which can be packed the very quintes- 
sence of contempt. Down the hill, shrill voice answer- 
ing shriller voice! By the little pay-house at the foot 
_ we heard other voices, and’surmised a group of our 
omnipresent small boys had collected to hear the 
grievance and enjoy the row. At last the Bwana, 
taking matters into his own hands, shouted for silence 
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from the brow of the hill, and the clamour gradually 
ceased. 

Miss Mertelly sank back again into her chair, “ And 
these are two of our Christian women!” she said 
briefly. 

“ What is it all about?” we asked. 

“Oh, I didn’t get all of it. I simply couldn’t hear 
another thing tonight. I gathered it was something 
about some eggs. I told them to come tomorrow and 
I would hear their words,’—and Miss Mertelly’s voice 
was very, very weary. | 

“ The end of our Easter Sunday,” some one else said 
—and sighed—“ It could hardly be termed ‘The End 
of a Perfect Day ’—now—could it?” 

The next morning in the gray dawn our guest gath- 
ered together her porters and was gone—almost before 
we were aware. With the coming day we were once 
more plunged into the maelstrom of the usual work-a- 
day activities of the week and in our absorption the 
scene of Sunday evening almost slipped from our 
minds. It was nearly two weeks later that I heard the 
sequel in detail. 3 | 

* x 2 x * ~ 

We were sitting together, Missy Mertelly and I, in 
my pleasant, wee mud house, which nestles cosily into 
a bit of hollow half way down the big hill. It was 
Saturday afternoon, a time for finishing up odd bits 
of sewing, the personal tag ends of the week. On 
Saturday all our Dungu world-and-his-wife go to the 
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big market at the government post, leaving us to relax 
a bit in the heavenly quiet. 

“By the way,” I asked, “ What about the affair of 
Nasana and Manzeke? Is it finished, and how did 
you settle it?” 

Missy Mertelly smiled eqeaticentie “Yes, it is 
finished, and do you know, I honestly believe it has 
brought its own particular blepaing to the women, 
especially Nasana. 

“You know I refused to hear them Sunday Ane 
Well, all Monday morning I thought and prayed about 
it much, for I wanted to be very wise in my handling. 
When they came I told them to come again in the after- 
noon. Late Monday afternoon they came together, 
each one evidently primed to the bursting point with 
her tale of woe. 

“ T took them into my own room, had them sit them- 
selves down on the mat. Then, before either had a 
chance to speak, I said— 

“* Now I’m not going to hear your words, but rn 
read you some of God’s words.’ 

“ You never saw two such surprised women in your 
life. ‘They sat there perfectly mute, while I read the 
commandments about bearing false witness, stealing, 
etc.,—also a bit of Luke as in the Azande translation, 
_- ‘Tf we have anything in our eye against another we 
- must forgive,’ etc., and one or two others of the same 
purport. When I finished reading, I said, ‘ We'll pray 
to God now—or rather I will, because if your hearts are 
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still angry He cannot hear you. I'll ask Him to help 
you do what is right.’ ° 

“ At the close I said—‘ Now, you women are both 
servants-of-God. If you were shenzies (raw heathen) 
I should treat you very differently. -As a matter of 
fact you should have been able to settle this affair your- 
selves without ever coming to me. You, as servants 
of God, should sit differently from the shenzies round 
about. Now I want you both to go home and think 
over the words I have read you. Go by yourselves and 
talk to God about it. Ask Him to help you. Then, 
when there is no more anger in your hearts, come back 
to me and I’ll hear your words.’ They went out— 
absolutely silent, with the queerest expression on their — 
faces. | 

“The next morning Nasana appeared over the 
horizon with a rather sheepish air and a large, prosper+ — 
ous-looking pineapple in her hand. She announced that 
it was a gift for me. You know Nasana has an eye to 
business, and is not prone to lavish giving of gifts. I 
betrayed no hint of surprise, however, but thanked her 
cordially. She stood about awhile and finally went 
away. I knew she wanted to talk, but felt the time 
was not yet ripe. Sec. 

“That evening at dusk Manzeke arrived. One 
glance at her face told me all was well. We went into 
my room, and in the quiet of that hour she told me 
the story. 3 

“On that fatal Sunday, she had gone to gasa (ac- 
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company) a visiting friend part way home on the path 
after the manner of Azande hospitality. On her return, 
she discovered that Nasana had entered her hut and 
removed therefrom a hen (which it appears was 
Nasana’s own, but the victim of a chronic wanderlust, 
which caused it to transact most of its important busi- 
ness away from home, for the most part in Manzeke’s 


hut) and two eggs, presumably the property of same ~ 


visiting fowl. Now Nasana was evidently not stealing, 
but the matter of having her hut entered during her 
absence did not appeal to Manzeke, who promptly went 
over to Nasana’s village and lost no time in making 

‘that fact perfectly plain. Forthwith Nasana’s temper 
(her thorn in the flesh), which is of the high-explosive 
variety, responded at once to the touch of the fuse. 
The eloquence on both sides increased to a torrential 
flood, for which the richness of the Azande tongue is 
admirably fitted. At the extreme Saas they came as to 
us—as you remember. 

“I asked Manzeke if she were prepared to ask 
Nasana’s forgiveness for being angry at her, and 
quoted the verse about bringing one’s gift to the altar 
after making matters right with one’s brother. 

“‘« Missy Mertelly,’ she said, ‘ the words of my anger 
are finished,’ and the quiet sureness of her tone con- 
vinced me she had won. : 

“We had a little prayer together and Steaua she 
went with me for evening sing and prayers before shut- 
ting the little girls up for the night. I had a feeling 
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she was less at fault than Nasana, who is far more in- 
telligent and advanced in Christian things. | 

“Nasana’s interview took place the next evening at 
the same hour. It was the tale of the same errant hen. - 

“*T made her a good nest in my village, but she 
hated it, Missy Mertelly, and every day laid her eggs 
in Manzeke’s hut. I heard her crying greatly in there 
all the time after she had laid. So Sunday I went in 
to get her. I took the two eggs I found under her and 
put them in her own nest at home. I thought maybe 
she would like her nest then.’ : 

“© Nasana,’ I said, ‘ What have you decided is the 
thing for you todo? You think much of the words of 
your francs and the words of your chickens, and for 
days now you have let just two eggs cause you to sit in 
sorrow and not to sit in peace either with yourself or 
-Manzeke. Now, what are you going to do?’ — 

“‘* Missy Mertelly, I am going to give those two eggs 
back to Manzeke. When all the chickens are hatched 
I think it is to her affair to give me some.’ 

“* But suppose Manzeke refuses?’ 
~ “* Missy Mertelly, that is her affair. My words with 
Manzeke concerning the chicken are finished.’ 

“Nasana looked up and smiled. When Nasana 
smiles it is as the first glint of an April sun after a 
gray March, and this was the triumph-smile of a ‘great 
victory. 

“* Besides—what are the words concerning a 
chicken compared to the words of God!’” 
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Missy Mertelly finished, and we sat silent for a mo- 
ment, looking out upon the loveliness of our vivid 
greens and blues, far down the long station path—to 
_ where it turns abruptly at Natoroma’s banana trees. 


Seay 
NACIA 


NOTICED her first one morning at the beginning _ 
I of school. “ Missy Mertelly ” and I, by the sweat 

- of our brows, and armed with long pudus (palm 
sticks), partly as a badge of authority, but chiefly 
for prodding purposes, were instigating an improved 
method of entering the school building, a decorous, 
one-by-one marching in, rather than the pell-mell-ness 
of former days. 

It had sounded simple enough as we planned it. 
First to come, the women, who are excused from drill; 
then the girls, marshalled down from the tennis court 
by Piele; following them, the drill squads of very small — 
boys, and larger, and still larger; then the men; and 
finally Beri, bringing up the rear with the lame, halt, 
aged, and otherwise incapacitated for drill. 

But a new idea does not find ready lodgment in 
most black minds; or having actually percolated, is not 


always hospitably received by the older and accepted > 


dwellers. 

Furthermore, in most of our Dungu hearts the 
yearning for aisle seats, or at least the very center of 
the palm benches, amounts almost to a passion. Hence, 
a session that for strenuosity would leave satisfied the 
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most Rooseveltian Craving. The Bwana at the foot of 
the hill marshalling our five drill squads into single file 
order; we at the top, and within the building, wildly 
attempting to prevent the sudden breaking of ranks and 
dispersion to the four winds at the school door. 

By the time tiny Anisa had been removed forcibly 
from his stronghold on the third bench and planted 
securely on the first; Yangua, Mangezilli, and some 
seven others poked relentlessly from aisle-end to center, 
from center to wall, via a series of resentful hitches; 
the grown men barred from dropping cosily into the 
far back seats before the middle ones were filled— 
““ Missy Mertelly ” and I were limp and dripping. 

Just at this stage of exhaustion and exasperation, 
She came in alone, by the side door, a rather stout, 
round-faced woman, in the usual bark cloth apron and 


_ gaka (elliptical affair of leaves or palm worn at the 


back). She quietly ignored the block of benches of- 
ficially reserved for her feminine colleagues, marched 
past the very front row of squirming, fidgity de-gudes 
(small girls), and ensconsed herself quite conspicuously 
on the low, mud, sidewall of the school building. No 
one seemed surprised to see her sit thus. And there 
was something about her air of assurance that checked 
my first impulse to wave her back to her rightful place 
with my already overworked pudu. Yet dared one 
ignore so evident a breach of discipline? Was it mere ~ 
contrariness, or had she some reason for sitting alone? 
I was still pondering when the palm-mat at the front 
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door dropped, and our “ student-body,” like a deep- 
hued tidal wave, surged to its feet for the opening 
hymn. by 

Later in the morning, some hours after the last 
stress of our very vocalised learning had died away and 
intellectual pursuits had given place to plain work, I 
thought of her again, and made inquiries about her. 

Nasana was ironing in the big, open middle room of 
“Missy Mertelly’s”” rambling mud house, and it was 
to her I applied for information. And it was from the 
interpreted Azande conversation between Nasana and 
“ Missy Mertelly” that I gathered the main facts of 
my strange woman of the morning. It was a conversa- 
tion much punctuated by heavy thumpings, and fre- 
quently interrupted altogether as the narrator vanished 
to renew her iron at the big wood fire under the saw 
shed outside. 

But when I had heard the story, with additional bits 
some weeks later from Natoroma (one of our sweetest- 
faced Christian women), I was thankful that I had 
been led to waive discipline in this one instance. 


_ Her name is Nacia, and she is one of the two wives 
of a stalwart big man, Mugadi, who lives just off our 
Mission concession. Some time ago her baby had died, 
' and her sitting alone was part of the inexorable decree 
of Azande mourning. And this is her story—a story 
that may be duplicated and re-duplicated ad infinitum in 
this strange elemental life among our waving grasses. 
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Less than two years ago Nacia was the proud mother 
of a lusty baby girl, just learning to toddle on her little 
black legs. For an Azande woman to be childless 
amounts almost to a disgrace, and is to her a source of 
keenest disappointment all the days of her life; yet it is 
surprising how many bear no children in this tribe, one 
of the largest and cleverest tribes of central Africa. It 
is probable that the extremely low standard of morality, 
due in part to the intricate and exceedingly difficult 
marriage laws, may be cited as a cause. However, 
happy Nacia had been spared this disgrace. Could 
Mugadi ever cast it up to her that she had borne him 
no child? Here in her arms was the living proof of 
her worth as a wife. 

But now out of a clear sky, the child sickened and 
sickened. They called no medicine man, so Natoroma 
said, and neither did they come to us, so far as I could 
learn ; but day after day Nacia sat before her bit of fire 
in her round mud hut holding the child on her knee, in 
a sort of wordless waiting. 

Then the day came when the suspense must be ended. 
Would the child die, or would it live? They would 
divine with Bengt and know for a certainty. 

One day at dawn Mugadi caught a chicken, and in 
the presence of two men friends proceeded to settle the 
fatal question. Tying the chicken securely between his 
great and second toe, he pried open its bill and poured 
down a portion of Bengi, that potent and curious native 
mixture which almost no Azande home is without. 
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And then they waited, waited outside the grass-thatched 
hut in the clean-swept’ gbanda (native Plant) Cincled 
vuru kporo (court yard). 

Over in the east the new morning sun climbed up and 
up, through the lingering night-mist, over a world 
poignant in its beauty, but quite unheeded by the three 
pair of eyes fixed only upon the chicken tied to Mu- 
gadi’s foot; Mugadi, meanwhile repeating in a sort of 
monotone, “If the chicken dies, the child will die; if 
the chicken dies, the child will die.” Presently there 
was a flutter, a stiffening. The chicken was dead. The 
question was answered; the child would die. And the 
child did die—after some seven days of watching in the 
smoke-filled hut. 

The child died one morning, and all that day the little 
windowless hut was crowded to the suffocation point 
with mourners. In the midst sat Nacia, the small body 
wrapped in bark-cloth upon her knee. She, herself, for 
her usual bark-cloth apron and gaka had substituted 
freshly-cut grass and leaves, tied with native cord, in 
token of her grief. Circled about her on the floor were 
her friends and neighbours. Through all the long 
morning hours and far into the afternoon they lifted up 
their voices and wailed. African death wails may differ 
according to the differing tribes, but in point of their 
minor hopelessness they are all one. Over and over, 
rising and falling, rising and falling, an endless soul- | 
piercing round. 3 

Meanwhile, outside under the big banana palm, not 
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far from the house, a tiny grave had been prepared by 
relatives (men) and lined with grasses. 

The afternoon sun was low upon the far west ho- 
rizon when the wailing ceased. In silence the funeral 
procession formed. First, a man relative bearing the 
body, followed by parents and friends. By the side of 
the grave Mugadi stopped and cut nails from toes and 
fingers of the child, and also a bit of hair, This, the 
only ceremony before lowering the little body to its 
_ rest and covering it from sight. 

Once more the wails, led by Nacia, as, empty-armed, 
she returned to the hut to shave her head and smear 
her body with the mourning ashes. 

The nails and hair, wrapped in a bit of cloth, Mugadi 
hid away in a tiny house built upon the grave’s head. 
The next duty must be to find the person who killed the 
_child, and these relics so placed, according to immemo- 
rial Azande custom and belief, would aid materially in 
hastening the.death of the guilty one. 

In the dusk of that mourning day, when the friends 
had all gone, and quiet had once more settled upon the 
village, Mugadi stood by his door and blew the filile 
(death whistle). And the two (Nacia and a chosen 
relative) listening to its shrill, and to them, awful note, 
felt that here were set in motion the forces for venge- 
ance. For, who among Azande-can escape the doom of 
the filile? With the blowing, Mugadi repeated the 
death-dealing words, “ The person who killed my child 
will die.” 
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That night the father and mother cut fresh grass and 
slept upon the floor. Mugadi’s period of visible mourn- 
ing lasted only four days, but Nacia’s extending into 
indefinite months, had but begun. ‘Three days later, 
according to custom, she took refuge in a friend’s hut, 
to remain until, the rites of mourning over, her husband 
called her to him. 

“ But, did they find the person whom i thought | 
killed the child?” I asked Natoroma, who was ee 
ing this part of the story. 

“Yes. They said it was the wife of Zumba, she 
used to live just back of the girls’ home.” 

“How do they know? ” | 
“Why, after the wife of Zumba died, Mugadi went 
to Renzi to divine again with Bengi.” Renzi is the big — 
Azandi chief—very old now, and clever—some twenty- 
five miles from us; a man who for years has wielded 
untold power in this Azandi country. ee 

The Bengi chant this time was, “If the chicken dies, | 
the wife of Zumba killed the child.” It seems Mugadi’ s 
chicken had died from Renzi’s Bengi, in the presence of 
Renzi, a witness chosen by Renzi, and of Mugadi him- 
self. So, undoubtedly, it was the wife of Zumba who 
had killed the child. And the filile had done its work, 
had in its turn brought death to the wife of Zumba. | 

This fact settled, Mugadi returned for the last stage 
of the mourning. | 

One day the father and nether once more stood iy 


the little grave, this time with three others, a relative of 
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each, and old Bangara, the medicine man. Only the 
medicine man may remove from the grave the sacred 
hair and nails of the dead (their mission accomplished), 
and Mugadi had paid Bangara some twenty francs to 
perform this service. ‘There was no chant, no wail. 

From their hiding place in the roof of the tiny house 
upon the grave Bangara quite simply withdrew the bits 
of relics, bore them to the small, winding river that 
skirts our concession, and dropped them forever into 
its brown waters; and, as Natoroma put it, “ The 
words of the death were finished.” To celebrate, they 
danced in Mugadi’s village all that night—men, women, 
and children, friends and acquaintances—danced to the 
thudding beat of wooden drums, danced endlessly, tire- 
lessly, with the death-wail rising and falling, rising and 
falling, above the drum beat; native beer and fufu 
(flour paste) freely circling enn, them by way of 
_refreshment. 

Months have come and gone since then, and though 
Nacia has long since resumed bark-cloth and gaka, she 
still sits alone, still remains away from her village. . 
_ “But why,” I asked Natoroma, “if the words of the 

death are finished? ” 

“Tt is Mugadi’s affair. He hasn’t called her,” 
Natoroma answered simply. “I don’t know his 
words.” } 

So, morning after morning, when the long black line 
(in fairly reasonable order now) has filed into its seats 
in our mud temple of learning, Nacia slips into her 
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solitary place apart on the low, side wall. I view her 
no more with thought of discipline or with questioning, . 
but with a great ache in-my heart. Her grief may no 
longer be acute. I do not know how deep it was even 
in its first throes. But to me it is her dumb, fatalistic 
acceptance of a way of life God never intended for her, 
that makes. for the greater pathos. 7 

And I realise afresh that it is she and the millions 
like her who are the challenge and the call to every 
Christian woman the world over. 


VI 
AT OUR CHURCH 


LL the morning there has been a feeling of 
“home” upon me. Of “home” on a Sabbath 
morning in midsummer vacation time, when to ~ 

the peace of exquisite leisure is added the quiet of some 
wee New England hamlet tucked away on the slope of 
its own special green hill. I don’t know just why— 
perhaps it is the wind in the trees just beyond my porch. 
There is a freshness about it today that suggests the 
vigour of our own sturdy climate, though tamed by an 
August sun. To be sure the trees are mangoes—not 
pine or elm or maple. Perhaps it is the great puffs of 
dazzlingly white clouds crowding one another across 
the bright blue arc of sky, as—half dreaming—I have 
so often watched them, those swift-passing summer 
days. 

And so, I am almost startled when, promptly at 
eleven—with a crash—the grateful stillness is dis- 
persed by our summons to worship—not the bells—I 
half expect, ringing out from the diminutive belfry of 
some prim little white church—but a drum—with a 
two-note throbbing and pulsating that presently sets 
ones whole being to vibrate with it. It stands on the 
porch of our modest mud house of worship on the 
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neighbouring hill, snugly protected from sudden rains 
by the steeply-projecting grass roof. And by its sonor- 
ous beatings our daily comings’and goings are regu- 
lated. It is quite a huge, hollowed log hewn away 
longitudinally about in half, so that the under side is 
flat—except for two rectangular projections about in 
the center—which remind one strongly of the center- 
boards of small craft at home. The sound emerges 
from a long, narrow slit at the top, and the whole is 
suspended between two uprights into which it fits with 
a tongue and groove effect. The gummy fibre-wrapped 
nubs of the sticks give the dull, half-muffled sound. 
Just at present Gatanga is the drummer—and never 
did expert in any line take his calling more seriously or 
put more of himself into his task. Gatanga might 
easily be beating out a life grudge upon the prostrate 
form of some arch-enemy for the satisfaction he seems 
to derive from every pound. One generally arrives — 
(drawn almost as by the Pied Piper of old) to find him 
seated gloriously astride of his instrument, his black 
face fairly aglow with the pure joy of it—his arms — 
swinging rhythmically in wide, sure sweeps. Poor 
little Gatanga, it is little enough of joy life holds for 
him—his legs one mass of foul ulcers, so that at times — 
he can scarcely walk. They heal and break afresh— 
and have for the past few years—yet through it all, he 
seldom complains—and day in, day out, toils cheerily 
up the hill to his beloved drum, hobbling along with his 
trusty stick, in the other hand holding tightly his guide 
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and mentor, a large bold-faced Ingersoll watch which 
he has been taught to read. We are hoping in the near 
future to send the boy through to our headquarters for 
special treatment. | 

At the first drum-beat my New England dims and 
vanishes quite away and, with a start, I come back to 
the midst of Africa—and realise that it is not mid- 
summer at all, but just on the edge of December—nor 
vacation—and that I had better hurry and join the 
motley procession that is already emerging from the 
far corners of our large irregular Dungu concession— 
and winding up the zig-zag path, bordered with tufts 
of lemon grass. 

I slip into the back seat, reserved for “ us whites,” 
and from that vantage point watch the congregation 
gather. (Mine happens not to be an active part in this 
particular service.) The drum is still thudding close 
upon my left ear—and will—up to the very moment of 
commencing. % 

The congregation arrives in ones, twos and threes, 
pattering in upon bare brown feet in the most leisurely 
fashion. ‘Time is as nothing to us. 

We sit on either side of a long central aisle—not in 
family groups—but according to the requirements of 
African etiquette—men and boys on one side—women 
and girls on the other. I am directly behind the femi- 
nine section, which is less colourful than a similar 
section would be at home, far less variegated in fact 
than the masculine preserve across the “ great divide.” 
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Most of the humbler sisters appear in strictly native 
costume—in the rear huge elliptical affairs of palm— 
banana leaves or grass, as much like glorified whisk 
brooms as anything. These are held secure by a plain — 
cord or a string of bright beads. In front, this simple 
costume is completed by an apron of bark-cloth. But 
interspersed among the common herd are more glori- 
ous creatures. These may be deacons’ wives (as Mrs. 
Buma, Mrs. Tomasi, etc.) or other fairly prominent — 
members of our local society. They are enwrapped in 
gay-fringed clothes (purchasable at our local Indian 
or Greek shops for the modest sum of 5 or 8 francs). 
These are fastened under the arms, leaving neck and 
shoulders bare, and fall in really graceful lines to the 
ankles. (Since a peep into a recent Delineator, which 
by some chance strayed into our wilds, I have won- 
dered if some of our very ultra-evening gowns—or — 
more properly “creations,” had not reached our home 
shores—not via Paris at all, but straight from the very 
heart of Africa. ) | ! 

Still others sit in conscious pride in the midst of real 
dresses, relics perchance of some departed lady balemu — 
(white person). But while the dress may not furnish 


scope for the expression of individuality, the hair- 


dress does. And seen from the rear it presents a most 
fascinating study. Many: heads are laid out in what 
would do credit to a formal landscape gardener or a city 
planning department. All by means of tiny braids 
platted close to the head. Almost directly in front of 
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me—from a circular braid about the crown, a series of 
small braids radiate like the spokes of a wheel, while 
in the center of the circle one lone woolly tuft stands 
valiantly aloft. It might be the fountain playing in the 
center of the park, or—to change the figure—Gibson’s 
eternal question. One prosperous dame wears all ‘her 
wealth—4 makutas (10 centime piece), 5 sirigis (5 
centime piece )—pinned conspicuously into her wool on 
a series of safety pins. Safety pins indeed are among 
our most esteemed ornaments. , 

On the front benches the “ de goodies” (small girls) 
are more or less replicas of their elders as to native 
costume with the exception of our own station girls, 
who on Sundays always wear their little gingham apron 
dresses, gifts of friends from England. 

Over upon the men’s side the eye falls upon a real 
riot of colour. Deacon “Elijah” is resplendent in 
pink cotton trousers, a blue-checkered shirt, a vest of 
fine horizontal stripes, yellow and black. He tries to 
keep humble, but it is a visible effort. Kalanga, whom 
we call the “ dude,” appears immaculate in white drill 
riding breeches and white drill military coat. Zabale, 
who has been out of work for some months, has been 
obliged to forswear Balemi clothes and, for the present, 
has returned to his native bark-cloth. But it is new, 
and a beautiful golden brown. Furthermore, he has 
made up in quantity what there might lack of quality, 
and looks almost the gay cavalier, his bark-cloth drawn 
up between the knees in a wide bloomer effect, belted at 
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the waist, and extending i in a stiff ruff alnor to his 
arm pits. 

And now at last the drum has ceased, and a fiueh 
falls upon us. “ Deacon” Tomasi, with due solemnity, 
drops the palm mat, by way of closing the door against 
stragglers, and the service is about to commence. A 
very simple service, but quite suited to our needs. At 
the Bwana’s signal from the modest little palm pulpit 
at the far end of the room, we rise to sing. It is an old 
tune “ We praise Thee, O God,” set to Azandi words, 
and we sing it with more heartiness than music, I fear. 
But even so, and even though one knows that to many 


of this black assemblage as yet the singing is only an 


outlet for more physical vim—there is an odd thrill 
about it all. To hear it ringing out over African hills 
—this old tune on the waves of whose rhythm many a- 
soul has been borne aloft through the years, over the 
whole world! 

At the close “ Deacon” Piele offers a brief prayer. 
And then the preacher of the day steps forward. He is | 
Beri, tall and slim, and witha quiet dignity in spite of © 
his indescribable khaki suit, rent in so many different 
directions that one is forced to speculate upon how 
much longer it will defy the laws of gravitation and 
refrain from collapsing altogether. Beri is perhaps the 
most faithful of all our boys. One feels often’ that he 
alone has entered into the deeper life, and when there 
come the hours of bitter disappointment the most of us 
know at times, our minds turn to the thought of Beri 
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with real comfort. He is much the type of the faithful 
slave of our own South—a type that is far rarer than 
one might suppose—in this Africa of ours. 

I do not know Pasande, so I cannot follow his 
preachment. But I like to watch him as he talks. And 
I like to see the real goodness shining out of his plain, 
black face. That, at least, I can understand. It some- 
how stands as a pledge that it is all worth while. There 
is much soreness of heart about it frequently, when 
they fail and go back, when they seem to prefer dark- 
ness to light. But it is the Beris here and there that 
give us heart to go on. — | 

I wonder about his listeners. They sit quiet enough 
for the most part, some almost stolid. What does it 
really mean to them? How much does it enter in and 
grip? And it comes over me with tremendous force 
how absolutely helpless are man-wrought philosophies 
atid man-built systems before this solid front of primi- 
tiveness which only the profound simplicity of a Great 
Personal Devotion can penetrate. Beri’s voice rises 
and falls in soft cadenced periods. Occasionally there 
is a shuffle of bare feet upon the mud floor. A bit of 
breeze, tired of playing in the long grasses outside, 
comes straying in among us, over our low mud walls, 


re aid slips away again. A large, yellowish-tinged in- 


fant gazes fixedly at me over the curve of his mother’s 
bare brown shoulder. " 
It is so utterly peaceful—all of it. It is hard to think 


through to the grim underneathness of the life all 
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about us, surging up to our very doors. The blood lust, 
restrained by government force only, the other lusts, 
evils unrestrained, ingrained in the very fibre. Amid 
the tropic loveliness of the outer world, one does not 
sense it all at once. But as the days go it comes stealing 
in, like an enveloping atmosphere, stifling, oppressive. 
And we seem such a tiny bit of candle on our hill top, 
lighting so small a radius of the darkness. 

Before I am quite prepared, the sermon comes to an 
end and in a moment we are upon our feet, indulging 
in sundry frank yawns and stretchings before entering 
upon the final hymn—another old, well-loved home 
tune. | 
At the close “ Deacon” Tomasi rolls up the front 
door and the congregation silently files out into the 
brilliant noon sunshine—to linger for a while in little 
groups (after the manner of all departing congrega- 
tions), discussing, no doubt, the ees matters of 
our community life. 

Presently the last lingering few disperse—over the 
diverging station paths and disappear in the little mud 
huts dotted about among the grasses over our whole 
concession. And “our church” is left alone in the 
Sabbath quiet. 


Vil 
THE BOY IN OUR MIDST 


E slipped out of the tall grass into the path and 
trudged up the long station hill a few yards 
ahead of me. And as I watched him I thought 

how one of the old Greek sculptors would have reveled 
in him. He might have been twelve or thirteen, lithe, 
sturdy, his head well set on a pair of square little 
shoulders, every line of him bespeaking the pent-up 
energy of vigourous boyhood. As to his clothes—only 
a very brief loin cloth, secured by a bit of hide for a 
belt, and as a finishing touch a gay little straw hat 
(like an inverted square work basket and quite dis- 

tinctive of his tribe—the Azandi), tilted far back on 
his woolly head, a huge bunch of feathers waving 
jauntily from one corner. With wings at his ankles he 
might easily have been a young African Mercury done 
in a beautiful bronze. : 

He must have felt my admiring gaze on his straight 
brown back, for, at the parting of the ways, he 
turned and, with a merry smile, vouchsafed a gracious 
“ senene”’ (greeting) before heading for his village. 
When, rather pantingly, I achieved my own particular 
hill-top, and from my broad porch stood still before the 
ever-new marvel of an African sunset, the little brown 
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figure persisted in fixing itself upon my retina between 
me arid the splendour of the West, and I fell to piecing 
out what I knew of his background, trying mentally to — 
bridge the chasm between his world and mine. 

Like all the others, he began his career in ‘some little 
solitary grass-thatched mud hut hidden away among © 
the grasses (the Azande do not, as a rule, build their 
huts in large sociable groups, like many tribes, possibly 
because of their inordinate fear of death and the dire 
consequences to the person of any villager believed to 
be the cause). From the time he first opened his won- 
dering black eyes upon a world of grass, of bits of 
gardens, of wooded hills and valleys, of bright skies 
and brighter tropic sunshine, he has entered into the 
heritage of his fathers, a terrible bondage to abject fear — 
and superstition. Often as he has ridden on his 
mother’s hip from garden to hut, from hut to river, he 
has seen the little cup-like stick bearing its gift of food 
for departed spirits. Or perhaps one day his mother 
has suddenly stepped aside out of the path before the 
terror-striking charm (a bit of magic berry or herb 
between crossed lines) which no Azandi would dare 
cross. Later he himself, as a wee toddler, may have 
attempted to enter a charm-closed house and been 
drawn back just in time by a frightened older brother. 
Around the evening fire his baby ears have early been 
accustomed to tales of vileness no pen could attempt, 
stories of the “ Nibili,” that great native organisation 
of evil which has so deadly a grip on his and allied 
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tribes. Stories of other unspeakable corruptions. 
Even within the past two years there has been talk of a 
government-suppressed cannibalism suffering an out- 
break. And presently he has had his two front teeth 
filed back into sharp points, and thus has had the tribal 
marks placed upon him. 

And now out of his utter sordidness, he has come to 
our hill-top station. Impelled by some motive he him- 
self could not quite explain, seldom a high one at first. 
Perhaps his young hopes are fixed on better food or a 
chance to earn francs for clothes. Possibly some 
intinerating “ Balemu”’ (white person) has strayed. 
into his village and invited him to come and learn the 
“ qwaraga”’ (book) and hear the “ words-of-God.” So 
he wanders up curiously to find out what it is all about. 
But whatever his motive, he is here in our midst, and 
there are some forty of him, straight, brown, appealing. 
_ These are our hope and the hope of their tribe. They 
the “ next generation’ with a chance to start right and 


to become the light-bearers to the Azandi people. For 


they are not yet suffering from the vitiation of body, 
corrosion of mind which a lifetime of unrestrained lust 
has visited upon their fathers. And they stand before 
us forty strong with a mute plea. What can we do for 
them? We long to give them into the care of some 
fine upstanding man, with a merry heart brimming with 
a great love for boys and the Master of boys, to be 
guided hour by hour, day by day, in their play, in their 
work. ‘To be trained to live clean, think clean, to work 
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hard, to play fair, to walk in a daily companionship 
with the pure Christ. We long to lodge them in a ter- 
race of neat houses, to teach them to take pride in.and 
to beautify them. We long to give them industrial 
training for which our wooded bit of country offers a 
splendid opportunity. But as yet the man is not forth- 
coming, the houses and the shop are still part of our 
dream. Meanwhile, by day they are in charge of one 
of our older station boys, and by night they are 
crowded into a small house badly in need of repair, or 
scattered about the station in the houses of older. men, 
who themselves have not yet come fully out of their 
bondage to evil. Poor guides for eager, untried 
boyhood. 

And so we wait the fulfilment of the dream, and we 
remember that He who looks down upon them and 
their need was once a Boy in an unknown carpenter 
shop at Nazareth. 


Vill! 
CHRISTMAS AT DUNGU 


T began days before, really, as all proper Christmas 
I festivities do. For over a week an air of pleasantly 
exciting mystery pervaded Missy Mertelly’s big 
house. There were frequent excursions to the store- 
room, whose door in between while, little exploring 
black fingers found inflexibly locked. And one after- 
noon, only two days before the “day of the giving 
birth to the child Jesus,” Missy Mertelly, Missy Nitho 
and the two visiting Bwanas shut themselves up in the 
mystery-room and were terribly busy about something, 
nobody could quite guess what. Although small black 
faces pressed themselves surreptitiously against the 
window screening, and small black figures with ficti- 
tious errands from time to time hovered yeinpiae near 
the fascinating shut door. 

Over at the Mrs. Bwana’s house the sewing-machine 
whirred incessantly as, under the Mrs. Bwana’s skillful 
fingers, bits of bright cambric magically became gay, 
small shirts and later say 4 pede into some selected 
hiding place. 

And then the grand denoument! 3 

Just after the big'market day meeting on the ae 
before Christmas, the store-room no longer appeared 
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to suffice for its mystery, which overflowed and ex- 

panded into the big middle room only partly shut in by 
palm doors. Here Missy Mertelly and Missy Nitho 
and Matakisa ruled supreme, and woe betide any over- 
bold lurker caught by Matakisa’s = eye venturing 
around the porch corner. | | 

Meanwhile, all Missy Mertelly’s young jee | 
charges had been prudently dispatched to the far cor- 
ners of the concession, emissaries of Christmas cheer, 
carrying verbal invitations to every woman on the 
station, “ Come quickly to the house of sak: eves 
when you hear the beating of the drum.” 

Four o'clock! Thud, thud,—the deep-toned call et 
the great wooden drum. And of a sudden the warm 
air was alive with voices. Such a gay feminine throng — 
jostled and crowded outside Missy Mertelly’s back 
door. Everyone there. Everyone expectant, from our 
funny withered old “ tita” (grandmother), with bits — 
of grey wool appearing just above her temples, to little — 
fat Aninesi, a perfect black Kewpie come to life, riding. 2 
gloriously astride her mother’s hip. i : 

At.last the door was flung wide, and the needs 
stood revealed,—a Christmas tree! Not a stately fir, to 
be sure, and we of the northlands felt a passing pang of — 
homesickness, as we missed the dear pungent odour of — 
pine or hemlock, aroma of Christmasses long gone. 
Yet this funny, sprawley, gnarled old tree from our 
African wilds brought its own special cheer. There it 
stood, in its stone-ballasted wooden box, spreading its 
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gaunt twisted arms over us all, black and white, and 
doing its jungle best to be Christmassy. Strings of 
pure white pop-corn festooned its straggling boughs, 
from its tip-most branchlets dangled circles, squares, 
half-moons of red cardboard, gay cretonne bags were 
tucked away everywhere, while baby dolls of all sizes 
peeped out from among the sparse, clinging green 
leaves. These last were the greatest triumph of all, 
product of the secret labours of Missy Mertelly, Missy 
Nitho, and the two Bwanas. For they were nothing 
more than gbus (country cousin of the banana) meta- 
morphosed by squares of white cotton, fountain pen 
features and bonnets of the advertising sheets of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

For a while everyone just stood and looked and 
looked. Then settled down on the palm mat still look- 
ing. The Mrs. Bwana established herself at the wee 
organ and presently there was singing. First the 
“degudes” (little girls), then the older girls and 
women contributed their newly-learned hymn. When 
all was quiet once more, Missy Mertelly brought to 
these listening black mothers the tender story of that 
other mother and child of long ago. Followed a prayer 
and then the giving of gifts. 

_ First, the tiniest mites were wrested from their 
mother’s arms and circled hand in hand about the tree. 
A charmed circle, indeed, for the most part quite un- 
clad, swaying uncertainly on their fat little legs, until 
each one had a pop-corn necklace slipped over his woolly 
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head, a cake of salt pressed into his moist, chubby palm 
and a gbu baby plumped into his surprised arms. The 
outer ring of mothers fairly glowed with pride as each 
kept a watchful eye on her own particular. toddler. 

The girls came next, and went away coronetted with 
pop-corn; (most of the half-grown heads would not 
admit the slipping over, necklace fashion), each happy 
in the possession of a cretonne bag, with its new 
“ kongituma” (apron worn in front) and its cake of 
salt. 

And, finally, for the mothers and sie women, salt, 
pop-corn, new aprons of bark-cloth, and last, but not 
least, advertisement sheets of the ever-useful ee 
Evening Post. 

By this time tongues were fairly unloosed, the first 
awed constraint having passed quite away. Mrs. 
Natakida struggled optimistically with Aninesi’s first 
dress, which simply refused to meet around her very 
aldermanic little tummy, but apparently lost nothing of 
its charm because of the diamond-shaped hiatus in its 
midst. Mrs. Narunda surveyed, with increasing pride, 
her offspring staggering about in a very stylish Peter 
Pan dress straight from the “ putu” (land of white 
man). 

The little girls gathered off in one corner, explored 
more thoroughly the cretonne bags, compared kongu- 
tumas, played with their gbu dolls until tired, and then 
turned cannibal, and calmly ate their babies up. Every- 
body munched away at the fascinating refreshment, 
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which, after all, was only a strange sort of corn which 
could change colour and shape mysteriously just by 
being held over the fire. And over all floods of bright, 
warm sunlight of the late afternoon, a faint lilac haze 
on the far hills, and in the near vistas greens that fairly 
quivered with aliveness. 

Then suddenly the festivities changed character and 
became entirely masculine. The Christmas tree, de- . 
nuded of all but the dangling pasteboards, was whisked 
-away and planted upon the broad porch of the Bwana’s 
house, set high upon a hill commanding three-quarters 
of the arc of horizon. ‘There it blossomed afresh, this 
time with the variegatedness of the Mrs. Bwana’s gay 
shirts, caps for the teachers, with crowns of coloured 
worsted, white “‘ Americano” shirts for house boys, 
packages of salt, etc. Facing the tree were rows of 
expectant black faces, from little Anisa to old Faragi 
(who represents the entire staff of the street-cleaning 
department). The Bwana this time gave the word of 
greeting and then proceeded with the presentations until 
everyone had been remembered, and the air was all 
aflutter with more Saturday Evening Post sheets. 

Only the swift-coming dusk brought a scattering of 
the groups, which would linger about the fascinating 
spot. But later that Christmas Eve, a great round 
moon, looking down upon tiny fires before humble mud 
huts, perhaps looked also into hearts awakened anew, 
or even for the first time, to the “Tidings of Great 
Joy,”—the greatest of all giving, the gift of the K1nc. 


Ix 
THE WANGU 


HE, wangu is sleeping in the house of the 
father of Sengio,” he told me the other night. 
_ (Sengio being one of our younger station boys 

whose heathen father lives close upon our borders. ) 
He had just emerged from splashing about in the © 
shallow big pan which serves for his evening bath, and _ 
stood before me very clean and shining, in his little 
white nightie, the glow of the small red-shaded glass 
lamp resting softly on his curly pate, his long-lashed 

dark eyes. big with excitement. 

_ “The wangu? The wangu?” I questioned, puzzled. 
“ What is the wangu, Albert; is it an animal?” 
No, it wasn’t an animal. It was different. Didn’t I 

remember seeing it in the sky when we were abiding 

at Dungu? 

“A bird, then? ” | 

No, not a bird. Different, but still in the sky like 
this, and he swept a sturdy small arm over his head in 

a strenuous effort to explain, his eyes growing brighter 

and brighter. | 
These bed-time hours are so precious, when we are 

here, just we two-—in our big white hut by the edge of 
the wood. I never know what will be the subject of 
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conversation, but I am sure Ponce de Leon’s fountain 
of eternal youth could never rejuvenate one like these 
shared adventurings of a certain little brown, half- 
caste boy of perhaps seven. 
- Sometimes it is a rat hunt in the tall grasses. Some- 
times a stalking of birds with his Azande bow and 
arrow. Always it is breathless with interest, dramat- 
ically punctuated with snapping of fingers, true Azande 
style, and much waving of arms. 
At last it dawned. | 
Of course I knew the wangu. It was the rainbow, 
no less. 
I sat up, fateveniel Followed a lode. thrilling tale, 
_ in very rapid, very ejaculatory Bangala. From which 
I gathered only fragmentary bits. To the effect that — 
the father of Sengio had hidden the wangu in his 
house. That it lived by the river and ate gbus (a kind 
of plantain) and that it killed people. : 

_ When at length the story ended, the small narrator 
having no further breath to continue, I gathered him up 
and tried to explain what the rainbow really is. 

He looked at me pityingly and said, “Huh!” That 
might be our rainbow, but their rainbow was different, 
nor could I convince him in the slightest. And I sighed 
as I wondered how long before the Truth should root 
out these heathen superstitions which have lodged 
themselves so firmly even in his young mind. 

- But I wanted to learn more of the wangu and all its 
works. So this morning I called Yoane (John), one of 
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our baptised boys. It is not at all easy to penetrate the 
mazes of the superstitions which are the very warp and 
woof of our life here. The little. boys do not know 
accurately. The older boys, even the Christians, are 
loath to reveal them. 

But Yoane, I am sure, told me the truth, and I think 
_ the whole truth.. His face, though, was a. study the 
while, and I could see what a deeply sensitive cord this 
subject was touching. 

This is what I succeeded, finally, in piecing together, 
after a half hour or so of conversation. This is what 
God’s beautiful rainbow means to thousands in this 
mans’ land. 

The wangu, or rainbow, lives in a “ guga,” or spring. 
Not necessarily the same “ guga,” but whatever one 
may happen to strike its fancy from time to time. Just 
now it apparently is residing in the “ guga” which is 
located in the village of the father of Sengio. (So 
Albert was correct in part.) It takes on the form of a 
snake and will kill people. Close by the “ guga”’ lives 
another snake, a relative of the wangu, which is called 
the “ gambue.” The “ gambue,” it seems, “ cries like 
a chicken.” If a person hears “the crying of the 
gambue”’ it is a sign that some relative of his is about 
to die. He.does not know what relative, but if in the 
next months one does die, he says, “ Yes, it is the 
words of the crying of the gambue.” 

The wangu and the gambue appear to be ineapanatsies 
and ‘always are found one in the “ guga” and one near 
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it. Should a person see the wangu slipping about 
among the grasses by the “guga” “there are no 
words ”’—so Yoane says—which is to say, it doesn’t 
matter. But if he hears the fatal “crying like a 
chicken,” it is death to a relative. 

“But how does the wangu get up into the sky,” I 
wanted to kriow. 

“It doesn’t,” Yoane replied, “only its smoke goes 
into the sky.” He illustrated. “ You know the words 
of the fire. The fire stays on the ground, but its smoke 
goes up above. Those are the words of the wangu also. 
The wangu, which is like a snake, stays always and 
always in the ‘ guga,’ but its smoke we see in the sky. 
The Azande greatly fear when they see it,” he con- 
cluded, “ for they think it is the words of death.” 

“Yoane,’ I asked, “do the Azande greatly fear 
many things every day and every day?” 

“ Yes,” he said soberly, “there is great fearing.” 

“ God loves all people, as you know, Yoane, and this 
fearing makes much sadness in His heart. If you will 
tell us white folks all the “cino” (customs) of the 
Azande we shall know what are their thoughts, and we 
shall be better able to tell them what God says about 
these things. Will you help, and will you tell all that 
we ask?” 

And Yoane promised that he would, and I believe 
that he will keep his word. 


_— 
THE COMING OF MAHOMET 


OW this is not a tale of the prophet, nor yet a 
N dissertation on Mohammedanism, but merely — 
the story of the arrival among us of a little 
black-eyed, dark-skinned lad of eight. And his coming 
to us was in this wise. — 

When one lives in the very centre of Africa, in a 
world all green and blue and black,—green grasses and 
trees under such a blueness of sky, with just little wan- 
dering paths leading out only to more greenness and 
blueness,—and everywhere black folk and black folk 
and black folk, why then the passing of one even semi- 
white man is an Event! s 

Such an event, occurring here at our Bafuka Sitter 
just now, left quite a ripple on the surface of our usual 
quiet routine, and left, incidentally—Mahomet ! 

It had rained that morning. Rained steadily from 6 
A.M. until noon. So that there was no morning session | 
in our at-present roofless school house,—no great bustle 
of work afterward, in fact not a whirr of the regular 
station machinery. Just the hush of a great quiet and 
the patter of soft gray rain on one’s grass roof, set to 
the rhythm of big swaying trees outside. “i 

It was at the end of such a morning, when the down-. 
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pour had subsided into an occasional mild little drip and 
great ragged patches of blue were struggling through 
the gray of the sky, when the station was gradually 
rousing to life once more, forsaking its tiny hearth 
fires in its bits of huts and venturing forth into the 
wonderful new-washed out-of-doors,—it was then that 
our Event happened. Came riding in from the main 
_ path in the shape of one, D. Janbek, a little Persian 
trader, escorting his business safari to the next govern- 
ment post, Dungu. 

Since he knows no Pazande, and the Mr. and Mrs. 
Bwana (white master) little of Bangala, which happens 
to be the Lingua Franka of this particular region, my 
services were impressed as interpreter, and we “oh dined 
in state. 

I had met ind traded with this same D. Janbek 
before he moved his shop from Dungu to Ndoruma, so 
_ we felt like old friends, There is something extremely 
likeable about him always, and especially when he 
smiles. Then his face is suddenly alight and his bright 
black eyes fairly radiate friendliness. He reminds me 
greatly of many of the Italian immigrants in our big 
home cities. There is the same swarthiness of skin, 
thatch of coarse black hair and fierce mustachios, the 


same squatness of stature. 


We talked largely of matters of trade in our queer 
triangular conversation. Had he coffee in stock? He — 
had. And we all but fell on his neck, as our supply was 
finished and we had been vainly sending to the north, 
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east, south and west for more. And sugar? Yes, but 
the selling was “with strength” (expensive), which 
later, when we had indulged in a few pounds, we dis- 
covered was entirely the truth. 

Presently I remembered he had a black wife and a 
small half-caste son. I inquired about the child, and 
the next thing we knew, we were deep in arrangements 
to make Mahomet one of us. 

His father was so very eager, such a great love shane 
out of his black eyes, that we hadn’t the heart to refuse, 
although we felt it might mean complications. — 

There were certain things we must have understood 
at the outset. Firstly, was he a person of Mohammed? — 
He was. Well, then, did he know that we were “ people 
of God,” and would teach his son the “words of 
God”? Yes, that was all right; he was quite willing. 
Then, about such practical matters as food, clothes and 
work. Little Mahomet was used to “ white’ food. 
He had never eaten like a “ basenji”’ (native). His 
father would provide his flour, sugar, tea, etc., and 
gladly pay for a boy to look after him. These matters 
were quickly and satisfactorily disposed of. | 

About work. We explained that we expected all our 
small boys to learn to work. ‘That idleness ruined a 
boy. Here the little man wavered. Did we mean to 
hoe in the garden? He was afraid the child might cut 
his foot. He was not accustomed to “work of 
strength.” But work for the “ madamo,” oh, yes. To 
sweep the floor or the verandah, to set the table, any 
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work in the house, he included it all with a single, 
sweeping gesture and finished with his brilliant smile. 

And then his face grew a bit wistful, as he looked 
at the “madamo.” He explained. He liked it that 
there was a “ madamo.” He would not have left the 
boy had there been no “ madamo.” He wanted his 
child to learn the “ wisdom of the white folk,” and not 
to abide like a basenjt. | 

So it was settled. Mahomet was to come the next 
evening. We shook hands all around and had bestowed 
upon us each another flashing smile. Then our guest 
mounted his steed and rode on to the village of the big 
chief, Bafuka, where he was expecting to remain a few 
days, and whence his safari had already preceded him. 

All the next day there were great stirrings about the 
house of the Mr. and Mrs. Bwana, and by late after- 
noon the welcoming preparations for Mahomet ‘were 
complete. A little corner of their porch had been all 
cosily “ bak-ed”’ (bambooed) in against the winds and 
the rain. A spot quite large enough to meet the needs 
of any eight-year-old boy. 

But eventide brought us no Mahomet, ‘nae we 
wondered. Next day was Sunday, with its usual ser- 
vices and the always so-wonderful quiet and sense of 
nearness to God in the midst of these heathen wilds. 

We were about at the close of our ‘‘ white” service, 
_ just we three in the sitting-room of the Mr. and Mrs. 
Bwana, when there was a stir of excitement outside. 
And there arrived, by way of advance guard, two black 
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porters bearing one large wooden box, one large tin 
trunk, one basket containing two chickens, and one | 
smaller basket from which peered a small ‘ puss-puss,”’ 
whose black hair was parted so primly and so exactly 
in the middle away from her pointed white face, that 
‘we immediately dubbed her “Emma.” She seemed so 
perfectly Emma-ish. 

Followed a lull, while we stood in the doorway look- 
ing down the path, a self-appointed reception com- 
mittee of three. Clip-clap, clip-clap, we heard Ma- 
homet almost before we saw him, trudging along in 
his crude leather sandals, about three sizes too large 
for him. He was all done up in new, clean, khaki 
_(puttees, trousers and shirt), the ensemble surmounted 
by a regular troubadour hat of brown felt, from which 
waved a gay feather stuck jauntily in the band. With 
a few less years to his credit, his close-clipped black — 
hair grown a bit and his hat removed he might have © 
masqueraded as a Raphael’s cherub, temporarily di- 
vested of his cloud support. 

Close upon his heels was phen; father-of-him,” and 
last, but not least, some few yards behind, the coal- 
black “ mamma-of-him,” resplendent in a turban and 
yards and yards of magenta cloth. | 

We ushered them all in and forthwith became a ate 
party, though somewhat of an embarrassed one at 
first. To fill up the momentary first-conversational 
gaps, the Mr. and Mrs. Bwana sang a hymn at the 
-sweet-toned little organ. Then came lime-water and 
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cake, and by that time we were very much at home, 
including “‘ Emma,” who had been released from her 
basket prison and was not slow in. making friends. 

_ We showed Monsieur Janbek the little baka-ed room 
and were rewarded by a most beaming smile. Then 
he called for the porters with the big wooden box and 
the big tin trunk, and proceeded to unpack. By the 
time he had finished we were just a bit chok-ey. So 
much of loving thought had gone into those two ordi- 
nary boxes. The wooden one came first, and the little 
father brought forth each article from its depths with 
such pride—pride in his boy, pride that he was so 
abundantly able to provide for him. 

There was his sugar in a glass jar, his tea ditto, a 
tin of fish, a large bottle of fat-of-the-cow for cooking, 
four enamel plates, a tin fork and spoon, a glass, a 
handleless cup with its saucer, two cooking pots and, as 
a final flourish, a grayish bit of serviette in a metal 
ring. The tin trunk disclosed a bundle of clean clothes 
and his bed, a folding iron camp cot with blankets, a 
spread, and a mosquito net of heavy dark material. 

When all had been displayed for our admiring ap- 
preciation and carefully restored to the boxes again, we 
retired to the sitting-room once more and the conver- 
sation lagged a bit. 

There were a few anxious inquiries after a while, 
evidently overlooked in the previous day’s settlement. 
Might the “‘ Mamma-of-Mahomet ” come to see him? 
We would not “ give her the path,” would we? We 
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assured him we would not be so hard-hearted as that. 
Then followed final instructions to the son-and-heir, 
sitting stiffly on a small box by the wall. He must obey 
the ‘‘madamo,” because she had become like the 
*mama-of-him”’ now. He must learn the “‘ wisdom- 
of-the-white-man.” ‘T'o all of which Mahomet’s shy 
silence appeared to give consent. 

At last I made a move to go to my own little house 
by the woods, and our guests slowly took the hint. We 
again shook hands all about most ceremoniously. As 
the small procession disappeared down the -woodsy 
path to Bafuka’s village, the Bwana stood behind little 
Mahomet and waved the child's hand as a Pai 
salute to his father. 

So Mahomet is with us, living in his babes room, 
eating his separate food. He is here with his own pe- 
culiar problems and his own especial promise. The 
former are no slight ones. Half-caste problems never 
are. How to train him as his father wishes without 
fostering in him the germs of pride already uncon- 
sciously planted by a great, if not too wise, love. How 
to teach him the dignity of honest labour without 
making of him a mere menial. How to establish a 
right relationship between him and our other boys, 
whose fathers happen to be black instead of semi-white. 
How to take advantage of his questing for wisdom to 
lead him to the Source of all wisdom, making all else 
bend to this great and primal motive. And through 
him to reach the little: Mohammedan father, who loves 
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him with so beautiful a love, and the black Mombettu 
mother, who so proudly hopes for her boy (the child 
of a Musungu, white man), all those advantages which 
_ mark her pathetic standard of the best-of-life. Truly 
it is a great task that has come to us with the coming 
of Mahomet. 


‘XI 
SCHOOL-MARMING IN AZANDELAND — 


HE new school term is impending. It “needs 
+ hh no ghost come from the grave” to announce 

the fact. One peep into a certain room of the 
not-quite-finished new mud house of the distracted 
Bafuka school-marm is quite sufficient. There the 
school-marm holds forth amid floods of odd shaped 
bits of cardboard, reminiscent of Christmas boxes and 
what not from home; backs of writing pads long since ~ 
departed, discarded envelopes with flaps stuck fast, but 
like adversity, having still some : 


‘ 


“sweet uses,” scraps 
of writing paper culled from home letters wherein the 
writers have thoughtfully refrained from using the 
whole of the last sheet. On the rough-hewn, unpainted 
little desk, a rubber stamp printing outfit, by its side 
the ever-faithful Corona, fountain pen handily un- 
corked, fountain pen ink splashing merrily about. 
The school-marm is in the midst of “ requisitioning ” 


her material for the coming term, a process which has 
been going on a good share of the last week of the __ 


holiday month. Her “ requisitioning” is not the sim- _ 
ple, dignified task of making out sundry long, itemised _ 
slips for the school superintendent and then serenely — 

going about her business. Quite otherwise. Hers is a 
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rather more strenuous affair. When her material 
needs replenishing, she generally rolls up her sleeves, 
flies to a dusty box of hoarded and accumulated bits of 
_ cherished odds and ends of pasteboard, paper, etc., falls 

to and proceeds to evolve charts, primers, number slips 
out of her inner consciousness with the aids above 


mentioned. Often after one of these inky orgies of 


_ typing, snipping, stamping, sewing, pasting, etc., there 
has come to mind a fleeting, whimsical vision of her- 
self on furlough, visiting perhaps some long-sundered 
friend and suddenly in the midst of the reunion-ing 
conversation, finding her attention inevitably wander- 
ing to the waste-paper basket and wondering if her 
hostess would mind if she examined that. bit of card- 
board just visible over the top to see if it would be 
large enough for a vowel chart. 
This week, fortunately, last term’s bark-cloth ee 
primers (typed and interleaved with handwriting) are 


found to be sufficient. So also the syllable charts, 
_ which have hardily stood the strain of over two terms 


now. So the struggle has narrowed itself down to 
arithmetic and the school-marm is in the throes of 
devising some adequate and timely presentation of the 


a _ multiplication table that shall render the acquiring of 


it a pleasant and fascinating diversion to the seventy- 
odd unfolding, dark Bafuka minds. The hours wear 
on and the toiler, all oblivious to soft breezes in a 
sunlit, green world outside, grows dustier and inkier 
as she bends to her task. But toward the cool-of-day, 
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she is able to survey with some considerable satisfac- . 
tion the increasing pile’ of multiplication tables flowing 
from her hand and adorning pasteboard charts of vari- 
ous shapes, sizes and colours, although in her heart of 
hearts she finds springing up a cordial and deepening 
dislike for the man who invented bare ces and ail 
pertaining to him. 

By Saturday night, however, all is in readiness. In 
a certain wooden box carefully packed away, are twelve 
precious packages, primers, number slips, etc., all tied 
together and each one labelled with the teacher’s name, 
while on the top shelf in the big hut (the school-marm’s 
present residence) lie the charts, old and new, awaiting 
the call to service. 

Even the school roll, assembled from unused shisets 
of numbers of old note-books, pasted with flour paste 
and sewed neatly into a bark-cloth jacket, is lined, 
dated for the coming fray. And the evening and the 
morning make the sixth day, but the seventh brings 
rest. 

2 2 x 2 ae * 

The morning devotional service is over, the Bwana 
has departed, and now the fray is on! Here in the fine, 
new, grass-thatched school building, breezy and open, — 
its low mud walls dazzling with pembie (native white- 
wash), here in this pride of our station, the process of 
learning is in full blast. Time was, after the old school — 
house blew down, when one conducted the same process 
on rude benches hastily set up in the open, and toward 
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the end of the daily session under a blazing eight 
o’clock morning sun. Even now these days and months 
vividly recalled by the sight of a lone paipai tree which 
was wort to present a most academic air with a vowel 
chart tied about its waist. 


* A-E-I-O-U,” chants Class 1, under Paulo, with its 


eyes glued to a chart. that used to be red, but has now ~- 


faded to a soft salmon pink. 

“ A-E-I-O-U; Ta-Te-Ti-To-Tu,” pues Class 2 
antiphonally, obediently following Yakoba’s long 
palm wand. 

“ A-E-I-O-U; Ta-Te-Ti-To-Tu; Pa-Pe-Pi- Po-Pu, 2 
Class 3, shepherded by Yoano, takes up the strain in a 
sort of “ House-that-Jack-Built ” chorus. — 

Class 4, conducted by Luka, adds ‘“ Ka-Ke-Ki- 
Ko-Ku; Ra-Re-Ri-Ro-Ru,” to the structure out of 
their treasured small primers. 

-Ebele’s class (No. 5) is proud indeed wile primers 
incorporating nine new syllables. Presently, the pre- 
liminary shout over, the chorusings will break into 
word formations, out of which one catches fragments. 

“ Pi-ta: pita,” from Class 3. “ Ra-ka-ta-ru: raka- 
taru,” contributed by Luka’s contingent. 

Petero’s select group is reading “ Luke.” Bafambali 
alone constitutes the “ Mark” class. Over in their far 
corner, Maria, Livura and Furukpara are responsible 
for the feminine division. 

At the end of twenty minutes, with a shrill blast 
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from the official whistle, the mental scene shifts, as it 
were, from reading to arithmetic, with the new multi- 
plication charts much in evidence. 
“Francs 2 for a person 1 = 2; francs 2 for persons 
2 =4; francs 2 for persons 3 = 6 ”’—thus the Congo 
version. | 
Luka’s class is reading numbers with great gusto, an — 
ever-swelling volume, and a decided rhythm intensely 
pleasing to itself, which comes to a dramatic climax 
with “kama sa” (100). Shortly they will struggle 
equally audibly with the vagaries of addition from 
small individual slips. | i 
~ Meanwhile, the school-marm circulates about her 


small domain, toning down certain chantings that have 


swelled beyond bounds, checking the ardours of this — 
teacher or that, who would literally point his instructive 
remarks with the end of his palm wand, but mainly 
occupied with examining individuals for promotion. 
Now it is muscular black Fataki, erstwhile sluggish | 
beyond words, but at last awakened and so eager to go © 
up that he trembles in nervousness until the palm bench 
shakes; as the school-marm questions him from a very 
smudgy “Pa” slip, sewed securely on its bark-cloth 
foundation. But triumph! He has really conquered — 
it, and with a smile of victory that somehow sends a 
thrill up the school-marm’s spine, he returns his “ Pa” 
slip to Yoane with something of a flourish and trans- _ 
fers himself to the charmed circle of “ Ka” and “ Ra,” 
followed by the envious eyes of his colleagues in “ Pa.” 
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There is Penepeni, now “Andaraya” (his bap- 
tismal name). Poor old Penepeni, so stupid, so anx- 
ious to learn, daily hobbling to villages on his crippled, 
misshapen feet, to preach. He is so sure that he knows 
“Ka” and “ Ra,” that even after he had told her that 
“ku-a” makes “ Kuka,” “ Pi” is “ti,” that “pa” is 
“ka,” etc., the school-marm hates to send him back and 
shares keenly his disappointment. 

Another shrill whistle ushers in a short recess, then 
five minutes of writing or arithmetic for those who 
wrote the previous hour, brief singing exercises, scrip- 
ture verses, the final hymn and prayer and the session 
is over. Only a little over an hour, all told, and much 
divided, but as long a stretch of concentration as most 
woolly heads can stand. Four years have taught the 
school-marm some things about the working of black 
minds, just emerging from the raw state. Things 
often quite upsetting to cherished tradition. She has 
learned, to her chagrin, that practice does not always 
make perfect; during the same sitting, that a written 
exercise may be fair the first copy, better the second, 
poor the third and impossible the fourth. That correla- 
tion is a very painfully acquired art. One may know 
“a” ona pink slip very thoroughly, but be quite inno- 
cent of any acquaintance with it on a blue slip or in a 
book, etc. 

* * * ee * : 

- Thus it goes through that early morning hour, day 
after day for three months, a break of a month, three 
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months more, another break, another three months. 
Drudgery? Humdrum? A very humble task? Yes, 
perhaps all of that—and yet— 

Only a week or'so ago, an evening stroll at sunset- 
ting led past Pilipo’s village down near the. giant trees 
that guard the spring. And there, spread out in his 
Zandi chair, sat Pilipo, reading, his droning sing-song 
rising and falling on the quiet air. His little library 
was on his knee, four slim, precious volumes, “ Mark,” 
“ Luke,” “ John,” “ Acts,” all translated into Pazande, 
representing the arduous labours of devoted hearts and 
minds for over six years. And Pilipo can read them, 
does read them, and so can almost a score of others, 
and still others are on the way. 

And so, as she dwells upon these things, into the 
heart of the Bafuka school-marm there steals a eter 
content. . 


XII 
THE PARTING 

URLOUGH! Homegoing: after five years! 
Who can crowd into words the inner upheaval, 
the conflicting emotions just the mere thought 
brings. As if a door were being flung open and one 
were about to be thrust suddenly forth from a quiet, 
twilit room into open spaces of dazzling sunshine, 
crowded with thronging life. Old, dear relationships 
to be renewed after years. New, puzzling ones to be 

met. Wild joy, tinctured with a certain dread! 

And then the associations to be left behind; things 
‘grown into the very marrow. Fortunately, however 
riotous may be one’s interior, there are enough practical — 
details to keep the balance. There is the endless sorting 
and resorting of packing; anxious thought over that 
haunting spectre known as the going-home wardrobe 
(from which our brother missionaries are happily 
spared) ; handing over the work to one’s successor! 

In the midst of just such an inner tumult and outer 
busy-ness for me, one thought wove in and out like a 
tiny, recurring theme in the crash of a great symphony. 
How could I leave the country without a glimpse of 
Nyilak, my little girl, who somehow in the three years 
of our association had managed to get herself inextri- 

ean se 
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cably tangled up in my heart strings. To me she always 
seemed white, and from the first an indescribable some- 
thing had drawn us together. At least I felt it so, and 
it seemed as if the child responded. | 

The missing of her had never ceased, since the day 
I sent her and Akelo back to their own tribe, almost 
two years before. How well I remembered that day 
when we said good-bye at Faradje and they had turned 
off to the South Country, with “ Missy Mertelly,” 
while I headed for Aba. Who would suppose a huge, — 
unwieldy basket of pots and pans bobbing along on the 
head of a black porter could stir a single emotion? Yet 
that morning I pedaled along behind just such a basket, 
seeing it in a half blur, as I thought of the little black 
hands that day after day had so diligently scoured that 
fat teakettle, those battered aluminum saucepans—and 
of our queer, understanding comradeship. — : 

There had been letters since—‘ white’ letters, en- — 
couraging me much as to her progress. “ Black” let- 
_ ters, from the child herself, penciled, and a bit scrawlly 
here and there. Always a funny mixture of affection 
and wanting things. Of course, she considered me the | 
unlimited source of all material supplies. She loved me 
greatly,, she would write me—and her clothes “ re- 
mained only one.” Where was she to see another 
dress? Or, the longing for me worked her much—and i 
her “ stick of writing (pencil) had lost itself.” ** What 
was she to do? 

From the first she had made aay Back at our 
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station, Kacengu (her home) when there was no need 
of extra house-girls, she had joined the “ outside girls ad 
and worked quite happily in the garden. Later, when 
a vacancy occurred, she was taken on in the house and 
did well. | 

One day she wrote me her great news. She was 
“ being taken” by Dur (a person-of-God), who was 
“Luka” since he had been baptised. Great happiness 
‘was in her because he was a person-of-God truly. 

Great happiness was in me, too, for I remembered 
Dur as a bright little lad, working for the Bwana in 
those early missionary days at Kacengu. I couldn’t 
have chosen better myself. 
_ When all the sheep were paid, then Dur would take 
her. They must still make this concession to her 
heathen uncle, but I knew they would have a Christian 
marriage. | 

Later she wrote that Dur wanted to wait to take her 
when I could be here, because, ‘ wasn't I like her 
mother.” | 

Alas, what with delays and the flurry of furlough 
preparation, the long safary south was out of the ques- 
tion for me. 

Arrived at Headquarters, a letter reached me 5 from 
a South country missionary saying that I would be glad 
to know that Dur and Nyilak were married and had 
gone to teach at one of the little out-schools of his 
district. 

I wrote and asked whether they might be bce a 
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few weeks to come and be with me my last days at Aba. 
When I returned from a little visit to a nearby station, 
two weeks later, they had already arrived, having 

tramped in, in some six or seven days. : 

I saw her first-on the outskirts of the saddened little 
black group, gathered about the new grave of our Dr. 
Elizabeth. We smiled through tear-dimmed eyes 
across the space, and later I went to welcome her. 

My little Nyilak, grown tall and more womanly! 
She had on a simple white dress of “ Americano” and 
a dark kerchief about her head, and carried herself with 
the same air of grace and an innate refinement that had 
attracted me from the first. 

She was very, very shy, and since, to my great — 
chagrin, much of my d’Alur seemed to be lost in me 
from my two years’ disuse, our first conversation con- 
sisted mainly of stumbling questions and shy smiles. 

Would she and Dur like to do my work those few 
days that remained before my home-going? Yes, they 
~ would. So next morning they arrived, Nyilak first and 

Dur about half an hour later. : 

One seldom walks with one’s husband in our man’s 
land, however new and desirable he may be. It simply 
“isn’t done.” In public (if one is Alur) one must act _ 
as if one had not met him before, look right over him, 
or through him, or around him. ‘The idea of real com- 
radeship will come later as the Christian ideals of love 
and home become more infused into daily living. | 

I found Dur a good-looking lad, changed, of course, 
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in the four years since I had seen him, yet still appear- 
ing very young, not a moment older than his possible 
fifteen or sixteen years. His shyness was extreme, and 
he was seized with a self-consciousness even more pain- 
ful than is common to bridegrooms. But now and 
again I was treated to a sudden, brilliant smile and 
display of strong white teeth that warmed me through 
and through. 

Nyilak was such a comfort those last days. Grad- 
ually, in the midst of our various tasks, we began to 
build up again the old intimacy. My d’Alur came 
slowly wandering back from somewhere in the depths 
of my inner consciousness and we reminisced. 

Did she remember the day when she and Akelo in- 
sisted they could not tell me the “ words of the woman 
of Samaria” which they had just read and I had sat 
them one in one room and one in another until such 
time as the “ words should arrive in them.” Yes, she 
remembered, but those words were strong (hard), 
truly. 

What about the words of anger. And the day I 
locked her into Bwana Morris’s unused office to medi- 
tate upon her sins of impertinence and disobedience. 
And she had stayed a whole night and part of the next 
day. Bearing, each time I looked in on her, the rather 
do-or-die attitude of “ Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware,” without his pleasant expression. Nyilak’s tem- 
per was not of the most certain in those early days, and 
we had many a clash of will, followed by hours, some- 
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times days, of misery for us both before her stubborn — 
pride would yield, and give way to the tears of re- 
pentance and apology. 

Nyilak looked a bit sheepish over this particular 
recollection. No, she said, the words of anger never 
seized her like that any more. — 7 

We talked of Akelo. Alas, with sore hearts, for our 
fat, rollicky, black Akelo had disappointed us. She had 
gone down under the tremendous pull of the old 
heathen customs, and gone back to a heathen man in 
her heathen village. Nyilak had written me about it, 
and of the “ great sorrow that worked her because of 
-Akelo.” And now we talked, and she told me details. 
We agreed we must pray much for Akelo until she 
should have to come back. 

_ The last Sunday we had a little service in my room, 
just we three. Nyilak sat on the floor by my cot, Dur 
on the very threshold, his back propped up against the 
door frame, looking as if he might fly out any moment 
if the agony of self-consciousness overcame him utterly. 

It was very simple, a few hymns, a reading in St. 
John, and then we prayed. 

Next morning early, they started back on their long 
tramp home, proud possessors of certain good-bye gifts, 
a wooden box with a padlock and key—just like the 
Masungus (white people), for their small possessions. 
A few enameled plates for their young housekeeping; a 
dress for Nyilak, which she had sewed after I had cut. 
it; a white coat (most stylish) for the. bridegroom. 
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And so we said good-bye. They to go back to their 
— little out-school in the very heart of a deep darkness. 
A little new light, so dependent on our prayers and up- 
holding for its steady burning. I, to a great complex, 
clamouring world of civilisation (so-called), wholly 
out of their experience. | | 

And yet, between us a bond that can never be broken, 
for we—they and I—have looked into the face of the 
Eternal and glimpsed something of the “ Glory of the 
King.” 
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